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OF  all  human  blelTings,  health  is  one  of 
the  moft  important ; and  the  methods, 
by  which  health  may  be  belt  preferved,  are 
interefting  to  all  men.  The  great  Lord 
Verulatn  confidered  this  as  a fubje<5fc  not  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  as  a philofopher ; and 
Plutarch  compofed  a dialogue  concerning  it. 
An  ingenious  writer  obferves,  that  fc  Next  to 
the  favour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  approbation 
of  our  confcience,  health  is  the  greatdl  blef- 
fing  man  enjoys.  It  is  principally  this  that 
B renders 
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renders  exiftence  a happinefs  to  us,  and  life 
an  object  of  defire.  The  lo fs  of  health  im- 
plies the  lofs  of  every  thing  pleafant  and  de- 
ledtable.  To  enjoy  good  health  is  better  than 
to  command  the  whole  world,  lays  St.  Evre- 
mond.  Health  is  the  foundation  of  every 
bteffing;  for,  without  this,  we  could  not  relifh 
the  moll  exquifite  pleafures,  or  enjoy  the  moll 
defirable  objects.”  * 

Without  health,  we  can  neither  be  happy 
in  ourfelves,  nor  ufeful,  at  leaft  not  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  to  our  friends,  or  to  fociety. 
Much  undoubtedly  depends  on  original  vigour 
of  conftitution ; but,  by  a judicious  attention 
to  fundry  particulars,  health  in  many  cafes 
may  be  preferved,  where  it  would  otherwife 
be  lot  i and  life  may  be  extended  to  a greater 
length,  than  would  be  attained  without  the 
adoption  of  proper  precautions.  On  thisfubject 
I have  read  a confiderable  variety  of  authors, 
and  of  the  higheft  celebrity ; and  I have 
thought,  that  fome  of  their  obfervations,  col- 
lected together,  and  brought  within  a moderate 
compafs,  might  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  human  body  confifts  of  fo  many  various 
parts,  and  is  fo  conftructed,  that  it  is  not 

wonderful. 
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wonderful,  that  it  is  fometimes  out  of  order.  It 
is  remarked,  by  an  able  writer,  that  u the  parts 
that  compofe  our  bodies  are  fo  prodigioufly 
multiplied  and  various  ,*  many  of  them  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  tender,  and  delicate,  in  their 
texture ; and  all  of  them  fo  intimately  con- 
nected, and  nicely  arranged  that  it  appears 
a miracle,  that  they  are  not  almoft  every  mo- 
ment thrown  into  diforder,  by  the  ftroke  of 

the  elements  without,  by  the  effects  of  in- 

/ 

temperance  within ; by  tumultous  paflions,  by 
corroding  cares,  by  namelefs  cafualties,  which- 
no  fagacity  can  forefee,  or  circumipedtion  pre- 
vent -y  and  often  by  manifeft  imprudence,  or 
inattention  refpedting  health,  in  the  purfuit,. 
whether  of  ffudy,  of  bufinefs,  or  of  amufe- 
ment.” 

But  though  the  human  body  be  liable  to 
various  diforders,  and  to  various  accidents, 
there  is  no  juft  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  human 
life,  by  proper  care  and  management*  and  a 
due  attention  to  health*  might  often  be  ex- 
tended to  a much  longer  period  than  is  gene- 
rally attained.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
“ the  human  body  is  a machine,  fabricated 
• by  an  almighty  hand  3 and  it  cannot  be  fup- 
B 2.  pofed* 
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pofed,  that  this  dwelling  fhould  be  fo  flightly^ 
or  fo  injudicioufly  contrived,  as  that  it  fhould 
wear  out  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  This 
does  not  feem  very  agreeable,  either  to  the 
nature  of  man,  confidered  as  a rational  crea- 
ture, or  with  that  infinite  fkiil  and  wifdom, 
which  is  evident  in  the  compofition  of  the 
human  frame/ 7 

The  firft  author,  who  acquired  any  con- 
fiderable  celebrity  as  a writer  on  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  appears  to  have  been  Hip- 
pocrates, who  lived  about  430  years  before 
the  Chriflian  sera.  Cornelius  Celfus,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Auguflus  and  Tiberius* 
is  alfo  a diflinguifhed  writer  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6t  3 as  is  likewife  Galen,  who  lived  in  the 
fecond  century  after  the  Chriflian  sera,  and 
who  wrote  fix  books  concerning  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  that 
the  great  prefervatives  of  health  are  tempe- 
rance and  exercife.  And  it  is  obferved  by 
Dr.  Hufeland,  that  “ the  more  a man  follows 
nature,  and  is  obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer 
he  will  live  : the  farther  he  deviates  from 
thefe,  the  fhorter  will  be  his  exiflence.” 

And 
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And  it  is  remarked  by  another  writer,  that 
fc  Human  life  being  expofed  to  many  thoufand 
accidents,  and  its  end  being  haftened  by  a 
prodigious  diverfity  of  means,  there  is  no 
care  which  we  can  take  of  ourfelves,  in  any 
one  refpeft,  that  will  be  our  effectual  prefer- 
vative.  But,  allowing  for  cafualties,  and  dif- 
ference in  conflitutions,  we  every  where  per- 
ceive, that  the  age  of  thofer  who.ncgledt  the 
rules  of  temperance,  is  of  a much  Shorter 
date  than  theirs,  by  whom  thefe  rules  are 
carefully  followed.  And,  if  we  attend  to  our 
ftrudture,  it  muft  thence  be  evident,  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwife.” 

cc  Temperance,  it  has  been  obferved,  con- 
duces to  render  our  nature  what  God  defigned 
it  fhould  be.  It  has  the  happieft  effefts  upon 
the  body  and  mind,  and  enables  both  to- 
perform  their  refpedtive  operations  with  the 
greateft  freedom  and  facility.  It  gives  a man 
the  true  pofleffion  of  himfelf,  and  ever  pre- 
ferves  his  rational  powers  alert  and  vigorous. 
It  renders  the  mind  calm  and  ferene,  gives, 
animation  to  every  power,,  and  corroborates 
every  faculty.” 

B 3 Dr. 
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Dr.  Mackenzie  obferves,  that  cf  the  fix 
articles,  indilpenfably  neceflary  to  the  life  of 
man,  are,  air,  aliment,  exercife  and  reft,  deep 
and  watchfulnefs,  repletion  and  evacuation, 
together  with  the  paffions  and  afFedtions  of  the 
mind  But  thefe  articles,  which  are 

amongft  the  moft  natural  things  in  the  world, 
are  termed,  by  medical  writers,  the  non- 
naturals. 

If  the  prefervation  of  health  be  the  objeft 
of  our  care,  much  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  our  food,  to 

EXERCISE,  to  SLEEP,  tO  EARLY  RISING,  tO 

air,  and  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  Each 
of  thefe  particulars,  and  fome  others,  I fhall 
leparately  confide r. 

T O O D. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce  fays,  fC  Living  beings, 
both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation, 
conftantly  expend  fome  part  of  their  fluids  or 
folids,  or  both,  when  they  are  exerting  any 
action,  or  performing  any  funflion  of  life. 
They  may,  perhaps,  remain  in  a dormant  ftate 

* Hiftory  of  Health,  p.  82.  fecond  edition. 
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for  fome  time  without  lofs.  It  is  neceflary, 
when  a lofs  is  fuftained,  thatit  Ihould  be -fup - 
plied  by  the  addition  of  fome  new  matter ; 
and  this  new  matter  is  called  their  food  V’ 
He  alfo  obferves,  that  “ animals,  during  a 
certain  period  of  their  lives,  are  acquiring 
new  parts,  and  increafing  in  bulk  ; and  vege- 
tables are  continually  forming  new  parts.  It 
is  neceflfary,  therefore,  that  food  Ihould  be 
employed  to  fupply  matter  for  this  formation 
and  encreafe  V* 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  that 
<c  The  ftrength  of  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  folid  parts ; 
and  as  animals,  that  ule  a great  deal  of  labour 
or  exercife,  have  their  folid  parts  more  elaftic 
and  ftrong,  they  can  bear  and  ought  to  have 
ftronger  food,  thin  nourifhment  being  quickly 
diflipated  by  the  vigorous  a&ion  of  the  folid 
parts  4.” 

It  was  a maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  health 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  choice  of  aliment. 
And  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  u the 

4 Treatife  on  the  Digeftion  of  Food,  p.  i. 

3 Ibid.  p.  2. 

4 Effay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  36,  3,7. 

great 
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great  rule  of  eating  and  drinking  for  health 
is,  to  adjuft  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
food  to  our  digeftive  powers  5.”  Dr.  Fordyce 
fays,  <c  We  fee,  when  the  ftomach  is  ftrong* 
all  ipecies  of  food  readily  digefted,  and  con- 
verted into  chyle  y while,  in  weak  ftomachs, 
if  too  large  a quantity  of  food  be  employed* 
or  food  which  does  not  eafily  enter  into  the 
digeftive  procefies,  or  food  which  the  ftomach 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  a£t  upon,  it  will 
in  part,  or  in  fome  cafes  wholly,  be  converted 
into  matter  which  muft  either  pafs  through 
the  inteftinal  canal,  or  pafling  into  the^blood 
veflels  along  with  the  chyle,  muft  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  fome  procefs  which  requires  the 
exertion,  and  therefore  exhaufts  the  powers 
of  the  fyftem  6/> 

In'  attending  to  the  prefervation  of  health, 
keeping  the  ftomach  in  good  order  is  a point  of 
the  very  firft  confequence.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays, 
<c  As  long  as  a man  eats  and  drinks  no  more 
than  his  ftomach  calls  for,  and  will  bear  with- 
out the  leaft  pain,  diftention,  eru&ation,  or 

5 Eflay  of  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  72-,  feventh  edit. 

6 Treatife  on  the  Digeftion  of  Food,  p.  172.  fecond 
edit. 
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uneafinefs  of  any  kind  ; nor  than  his  body 
confumes,  and  throws  off  to  the  laft  grain  ; 
he  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a very  prudent, 
well-regulated.  Hate  of  temperance,  that  will 
probably  preferve  him,  in  health  and  fpirits, 
to  great  old  age  V*  And  it  is  obferved  by 
Dr.  Cheyne,  that  “ to  have  our  food,  that  is, 
our  meat  and  drink,  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
duly  regulated,  and  precifely  adjufted  to  our 
concodtive  powers,  would  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  health  and  long  life.  Our 
bodies  require  only  a determinate  quantity 
thereof,  to  fupply  the  expences  of  living; 
and  a juft  proportion  of  that  to  thefe  would 
very  probably  preferve  us  from  acute,  moft 
certainly  from  chronical  diftempers,  and  enable 
us  to  live,  without  much  ficknefs  and  pain, 
fo  long  as  our  conftitutions  were  originally 
made  to  laft 7  8.” 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Wainewright,  that 
(C  a man  in  perfedt  health  ought  always  to  rife 
from  the  table  with  fome  appetite;”  and  that 
“ if  either  the  body,  or  mind,  be  lefs  fit  for 

7 EfTay  on  the  Gout,  p.  31. 

* EfTay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  19. 
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a&ion  after  eating,  than  before,  that  is,  if  the 
man  be  lefs  fit,  either  for  labour,  or  ftudy  j 
he  hath  exceeded  in  the  quantity  V* 

A juft  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  health, 
fhould  lead  men  to  avoid  every  kind  of  excefs* 
Dr.  Hufeland  fays,  “ Eating  and  drinking 
too  much  is  prejudicial  to  life  two  ways.  It 
overftrains  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  there- 
by weakens  them.  It  prevents  digeftion, 
becaufe,  with  fuch  a quantity,  the  whole  can- 
not be  properly  prepared;  and  crudities  in 
the  inteftines,  and  bad  juices,  are  the  con- 
fequence  ,0.” 

Dr.  Mackenzie  fays,  Cf  The  forts  of  meat 
and  drink  moft  agreeable  to  the  human  body, 
and  moft  conducive  to  good  nourifhment, 
health,  and  ftrength,  are  bread,  ftefh,  fifh, 
and  wine : and  yet,  if  thele  are  taken  to 
excefs,  they  bring  on  diftempers,  and  death, 
fooner  than  aliments  of  a weaker,  and  lefs 
nourifhing  nature 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  cc  Mutton  is 
good  both  for  the  delicate  and  the  robuft; 

0 Mechanical  Account  of  the  Non-naturals,  p.  159.. 

10  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  43. 

11  Hift.  of  Health,  p.  96. 
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but  beef  is  heavy  ; and  pork  is  proper  only 
for  the  robuft,  who  ufe  exercife,  but  is  too 
ftrong  for  the  weak  and  fedentary  It 
was,  however,  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that 
<c  of  all  food  pork  was  the  bell,  and  the  moft 
nourifhing,  to  people  of  robuft  conftitutions, 
who  ufed  a great  deal  of  exercife  ,V> 

It  is  obferved  by  Roger  Bacon,  that  Cf  the 
natural  moifture,  which  is  daily  wafted,  may 
by  diet,  and  a right  courfe  of  moderating 
one's  living,  be  reftored : which  courfe  ought 
to  confift,  as  much  as  may  be,  of  things  of  a 
good  juice,  and  of  other  virtues.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  thofe  good  juices  are  better, 
which  either  increafe,  or  repair,  the  natural 
moifture.  And  of  thofe,  fome  do  render  it 
purer,  fome  do  make  it  ftronger,  and  more 
remote  from  corruption.  And,  therefore, 
things  of  good  juice  do  differ  among  them- 
felves.  For  what  do  proceed  from  animals, 
bred  on  a fruitful  foil,  do  render  the  natural 
moifture  more  fincere,  and  free  from  deftruc- 
. tion.  For  bread,  fifh,  flefti,  and  wine,  al- 
though they  afford  a good  juice,  yet  fome- 
times  they  breed  bad  humours.  But  bread 


12  Mackenzie,  p.  99. 
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yields  a moifture  fafer  from  deftru&ion  than 
fiefK;  and  flefh  produces  a moifture,  more 
remote  from  corruption  than  fifh.  Wine 
affords  one  more  remote  than  drink  made  of 
oats,  or  apples,  or  barley,  or  other  things. 
For  although,  in  all  the  things  aforefaid,  there 
may  be  found  food  of  a good  juice,  yet  wine 
breeds  a more  durable  moifture  than  any  other 
drink.” 

<c  The  principal  rule  to  be  obferved,  re- 
fpe&ing  aliment,  in  general,  is.  Let  every 
man  eat  and  drink  what  beft  agrees  with  his 
conftitution,  in  a proper  quantity  ; but  never 
to  eat  or  drink  fo  immoderately,  as  to  over- 
load the  ftomach,  or  to  take  fuch  refreftiments 
as  are  difficult  to  digeft.  When  a man  ftts 
down  to  meat,  he  ftiould  leave  off  eating 
before  his  ftomach  is  cloyed,  and  finifh  his 
meal  with  fome  relifti  for  more.  He  has  then 
taken  a fufficient  quantity  of  nouriftiment; 
and  to  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  he  has 
committed  no  excefs,  he  will  find,  on  trial, 
that  after  this  moderate  meal  he  can  write, 
walk,  or  do  his  necefiary  bufinels,  with  eafe 
and  pleafure : and  if,  after  fupper,  he  fteeps 
his  ufual  time  undifturbed,  nor  finds  his  reft 
i fhortened 
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Ihortened  by  what  he  has  eaten  or  drank,  and 
rifes  next  morning  without  a head-ach,  or  a 
bad  tafte  in  his  mouth,  and  at  his  common 
rifing  hour,  it  is  an  indubitable  proof,  that 
he  lived  the  foregoing  day  conformably  to  the 
ftri&eft  rules  of  temperance.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Cheyne,  that  cc  plain 
drefied  food  is  eafier  of  digeftion,  than  what 
is  pickled,  faked,  baked,  fmoked,  or  any  way 
high  feafoned.”  He  alfo  fays,  <c  Strong 
men,  thofe  of  large  ftature,  and  much  labour, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a cold  and  clear  air,  re- 
quire more  food  than  women,  children,  the 
weak,  the  fedentary,  and  the  aged,  and  thofe 
that  live  in  a warmer  climate,  or  groffer 
air14” 

In  treating  on  the  fubjedl  of  food,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  more  atten- 
tion fliould  be  paid  to  maftication  than  is 
fometimes  done.  Arbuthnot  fays,  cc  Mafti- 
cation is  a very  neceftary  preparation  of  folid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good 
digeftion  ,5.”  And  it  is  obferved  by  an  old 

*4  Eflay  on  Health  and  long  Life,  p.  73. 

15  Eflay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  1. 

C writer. 
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writer,  that  men  Ihould  cc  give  the  meat  due 
preparation  for  the  ftomach,  which  is  the 
exadt  chewing  of  it  in  the  mouth : for  the 
well  chewing  of  the  meat  is  a great  further- 
ance to  the  well  digefting  of  the  fame  ; and, 
therefore,  they  greatly  err  that  eat  over- 
greedily,  and  fnatch  up  their  meat  haftily, 
becaufe  it  is  both  hurtful  and  indecent  ,6.” 

Judicious  changes,  in  the  diet,  may  fre- 
quently anfwer  the  purpofes  of  medicine. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  after ts,  that  “ all  the 
intentions,  purfued  by  medicines,  may  be  ob- 
tained and  enforced  by  diet  *7.”  And  Dr. 
Buchan  fays,  that  <c  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  %”  and  that  <c  every  intention,  in  the 
cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by 
diet  alone ,8.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  medical  writers,  that 
perfons  in  full  health  fhould  frequently  vary 
their  mode  of  living,  that  any  new  change, 
which  circumftances  or  fituation  may  render 
necefiary,  may  not  be  prejudicial  to  them. 

16  Via  re&a  ad  Vitam  longam,  p.  175. 

*7  Eflfay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  145. 

Do meilic  Medicine,  p.  76,  fecond  edit. 
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Sudden  changes,  indeed,  with  refpe&  to  the 
kinds  of  food  to  which  we  have  been  much 
accuftomed,  or  in  our  manner  of  living,  is 
fomewhat  hazardous : for  it  has  been  juftly 
obferved,  that  Cuftom  is  a fecond  Nature. 
Changes,  however,  may  be  highly  proper  and 
beneficial : but  they  ihould  be  made  cauti- 
oufly  and  gradually. 

A frequent  pra&ice  of  eating  of  a variety  of 
diflies,  at  the  fame  meal,  is  not  favourable  to 
health.  And  Dr.  Hufeland  fays,  “ It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a fundamental  principle,  that 
the  more  compounded  any  kind  of  food  is, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  of  digeftion ; and, 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  more  corrupt  will  be 
the  juices  which  are  prepared  from  it  fV* 

Dr.  Strother  remarks,  that  “The  prefent 
.age  affords  us  varieties,  which  the  antients 
were  (hangers  to.  We  feaft  luxurioufly,  and 
they  fed  upon  Ample  diet.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  very  individual  difeafes, 
which  they  laboured  under  then,  we  alfo  fuffer 
nowj  with  this  difference,  that  more  are 
added  to  the  catalogue  fince  thofe  days, 

19  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  46. 
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owing  principally  to  the  vaft  variety  of  par- 
ticles our  diet  abounds  in  t0.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Sanctorius,  that  cc  Thofe 
meats,  which  the  body  has  been  moft  accuf- 
tomed  to,  and  fuch  as  are  in  their  own  nature 
moft  exhalable,  will  keep  it  lighted: 
And  Cheyne  fays,  “ Thofe  vegetables  and 
animals,  that  come  fooneft  to  their  full  growth, 
are  eafier  of  digeftion,  than  thofe  that  arc 
longer  in  attaining  the  ftate  of  maturity  x\” 

Lemery  obferves,  that  cc  The  flefti  of  ani- 
mals, who  live  upon  mountains,  who  are  in 
continual  motion,  and  who  breathe  in  a free 
and  ferene  air,  is  wholefome,  eafy  of  digeftion, 
and  yield  a juice  that  is  nourifhing,  and 
agreeable  to  the  tafte 

“ It  is  known  by  experience,  that  we  can 
eat  more,  and  digeft  better,  in  winter  and 
ipring,  than  in  fummer  and  autumn ; and,  in- 

a0  Efiay  onSicknefs  and  Health,  p.  37.  London,  8vo. 

* 

a*  Quincy’s  Aphorifms  of  San&orius,  p.  113. 

**  Effay  of  Health,  p.  72. 

%i  Treatife  of  all  Sorts  of  Foods,  by  D.  L.  M.  Lemery, 
tranilated  by  Dr.  Hay,  p*  170,  3d.  edit. 
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deed,  the  former,  efpecially  the  winter,  re- 
quire a more  plentiful  nourifhment  than  the 
latter  *4.” 

Cheyne  obferves,  that cc  Water  is  the  mod 
natural  and  wholefome  of  all  drinks,  quickens 
the  appetite,  and  ftrengthens  the  digeftion 
mod 

Mackenzie  fays,  “ Good  wine  is  an  ad- 
mirable liquor,  and,  ufed  in  a moderate 
quantity,  anfwers  many  excellent  purpofes  of 
health.  Beer,  well  brewed,  light,  clear,  and 
of  a proper  ftrength  and  age,  if  we  except 
water  arid  wine,  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  antient, 
and  belt  fort  of  drink,  in  common  ufe  among 
mankind.  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
water,  or  fmall  beer,  or  fome  other  weak 
liquor,  fliould  be  drank  at  fqeals,  in  a quan- 
tity fufficient  to  dilute  our  folid  food,  and 
make  it  fluid  enough  to  circulate  through  the 
fmall  blood  veflels ; otherwife  the  animal 
functions  will  grow  languid,  and  obftru&ionS 
mud  follow  *6.” 

14  Mackenzie’s  Hift.  of  Health,  p.  86.. 

95  Eflay  of  Health,  p.  74. 

**  Hilt,  of  Health,  p.  375,  376. 
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It  is  obferved,  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that 
tc  they  who  lead  confult  their  appetite,  who 
lead  give  way  to  its  wantonnefs,  or  voraciouf- 
nefs,  attain,  generally,  to  years  far  exceeding 
theirs,  who  deny  themfelves  nothing  they  can 
relifh,  and  conveniently  procure.”  And  it 
has  been  remarked,  in  favour  of  temperance, 
that  <c  mifers,  who  eat  and  drink  but  little, 
always  live  long.” 

EXERCISE. 

Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  of  opinion, 
that  a man  could  not  be  healthy,  and  diged 
his  aliment,  without  labour ; and  that  the 
quantity,  and  kind  of  diet,  mud  bear  a due 
proportion  to  the  labour.  And  Dr.  Cheyne 
maintains  <c  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  labour 
and  exercife,  to  preferve  the  body  any  time 
in  due  plight,  to  maintain  health,  and  to 
lengthen  our  life.  For,  he  fays,  let  whatfo- 
ever  diet  be  purfued,  however  adj uded  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  let  whatever  evacua- 
tions be  ufed  to  leiTen  the  malady,  or  any  fuc- 
cedaneum  be  propofed,  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  i our  bodies  are  fo  made,  and  the  ani- 
mal 
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mal  oeconomy  now  fo  contrived,  that,  without 
due  labour  and  exercife,  the  juices  will 
thicken,  the  joints  will  ftiffen,  the  nerves  will 
relax  and,  on  thefe  diforders,  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  and  a crazy  old  age  mufl  enfue 17  ” 

Hufeland  fays,  cc  He  who  eats  without 
labour  will  never  thrive.  If  the  neceffary 
proportion  be  not  preferved  between  ref- 
toration  and  felf-confumption,  it  is  impofllble 
to  retain  health,  or  prolong  life.  If  we  con- 
fult  obfervation,  we  fhall  find,  that  no  idler 
ever  attained  to  a great  age  ; and  that  thofe, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  longevity, 
were  all  men  whofe  lives  had  been  extremely 
adive  and  laborious  *8.” 

41  Toil,  and  be  ftrong.  By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
44  Grow  firm,  and  gain  a more  compared  tone; 

4i  The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  fubdoed, 

41  Mellow’d,  and  fubtiliz’d  ; the  vapid  old 
44  Expell’d,  and  all  the  rancour  of  the  blood. 
i(  Come,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charms 
44  Of  nature  and  the  year  ; come,  let  us  flray 
“ Where  chance,  or  fancy,  leads  our  roving  walk  : 

47  Eflay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  90,  91. 

41  Art  ©f  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  64,  65. 
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u Come,  while  the  foft  voluptuous  breezes  fan 
« The  fleecy  heavens,  enwrap  the  limbs  in  balm, 

€€  And  fhed  a charming  languor  o’er  the  foul 
(<  Nor  when  bright  winter  fows  with  prickly  frofl 
“ The  vigorous  ether,  in  unmanly  warmth 
€i  Indulge  at  home  ; nor  even  when  Eurus*  blafts 
€t  This  way  and  that  convolve  the  lab’ring  woods. 

“ My  liberal  walks,  fave  when  the  fkies  in  rain 
4<  Or  fogs  relent,  no  feafon  fhould  confine 
(i  Or  to  the  cloifter’d  gallery,  or  arcade. 

“ Go,  climb  the  mountain  ; from  th’etherial  fource 
“ Imbibe  the  recent  gale.’* 

Armstrong. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  ftates  it  as  a maxim  of 
Hippocrates,  that  <c  the  great  prefervatives 
of  health  are  temperance  and  exercife.  Or, 
as  he  expreffes  himfelf  more  diftin&ly  in 
another  place,  if  an  exa6t  proportion  could 
be  adjufted,  between  the  quantity  of  aliment 
taken  in,  to  nourifh  every  individual,  and  the 
meafure  of  exercife  fufficient  to  carry  off  that 
quantity,  fo  that  the  one  fhould  not  exceed 
or  fall  fhort  of  the  other  j fuch  adjuflment 
would  fix  the  true  ftandard  of  health,  and 
diftempers  might  ‘-with  certainty  be  avoided. 
For  as  aliment  fills,  and  exercife  empties  the 

body. 
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body,  the  refult  of  an  exaft  equipoife  between 
them  muff  be,  to  leave  the  body  in  the  fame 
date  they  found  it ; that  is,  in  perfect 
health  ” 

Dr.  Wain e wrigkt  fays,  “If  a man  would 
not  dedroy  his  health,  his  exercife  fhould  be 
proportioned  both  to  his  eating  and  deep- 
ing J°.”  And  it  is  remarked  by  Hufeland, 
that  cc  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that 
thofe  men  attained  to  the  greated  age,  who 
accudomed  themfelves  to  ftrong  and  incef- 
fant  exercife,  in  the  open  air.  I confider  it, 
therefore,  as  an  indilpenfable  law  of  longevity, 
that  one  fhould  exercife,  at  lead,  an  hour 
every  day,  in  the  open  air.  The  mod  health- 
ful time  is  before  meals,  or  from  three  to  four 
hours  after  JI.” 

That  reafonable  and  moderate  exercife  is 
of  great  importance  to  health  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ; and  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Cadogan, 
that  <c  nothing  undermines  the  foundation  of 
all  our  happinefs,  the  health  and  vigour  of 


19  Hift.  of  Health,  p.  117,  118. 

30  Mechanical  Account  of  the  Non-naturals,  p.  150. 

31  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  207,  208. 
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the  body,  like  indolence,  or  lays  fuch  a train 
of  difeafes  to  come.  Indolence  muft  inevita- 
bly lay  the  foundation  of  general  difeafe  J\” 
Strother  fays,  “ Exercife  has  a power  of 
{lengthening  the  limbs,  as  may  in  part  be 
feen  by  examining  the  various  profeflions  and 
trades.  The  fhoiilders  of  a porter,  the  legs 
of  a runner,  the  lungs  of  a finger,  and  the 
arms  of  a waterman,  are  generally  ftronger 
than  others,  becaufe  they  have  habitually  ufed 
them  for  years ; and  the  conftant  and  plenti- 
ful influx  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  into  them, 
makes  them  more  readily  admit  thefe  fup- 
plies  3 fo  that  the  channels  of  both  the  veflels 
and  mufcles  are  become  larger  and  more 
elaftic,  and  confequently  ftronger.  And  that 
exercife,  therefore,  which  is  the  moft  univer- 
fal,  will  of  courfe  be  the  moft  preferable  for 
making  us  flrong 

An  anonymous  writer  fays,  “ There  is  no 
exercife  fo  conducive  to  health,  in  every 
refpefl,  and  none  fo  natural  to  us,  as  walking. 
It  is  of  importance,  both  to  health  and  to  good 
fpirits.  Walking  is  the  moft  perfedt  exercife 

31  Treatife  on  the  Gout,  p.  18,  27* 

32  Eflay  on  Sicknefs  and  Health,  p.  231 . 
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for  the  human  body 3 every  limb  is  in  mo- 
tion 3 every  artery,  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities, propels  the  blood  quicker,  and  more 
equally,  in  walking,  than  in  any  other  exer- 
cife.  The  blood  is  drawn  from  the  head, 
and  upper  parts,  where  it  is  mod  (low  and 
languid,  and  is  circulated  with  rapidity  to 
every  part.  In  prefcribing  this  exercife,  how- 
ever, I am  to  confider  myfelf  as  fpeaking  to 
thofe,  who  have  differed  by  indolence,  and 
by  luxuries  3 or,  as  it  is  called,  free  living* 
The  fame  rules,  confequently,  will  not  anfwer, 
which  we  might  prefcribe  for  the  young* 
healthy,  and  untouched  conditution.  Unlefs 
when  perfons  are  young  and  vigorous,  walk- 
ing mult  not  be  prptraded  too  far,  and  never 
after  a certain  degree  of  fatigue  is  felt : for, 
beyond  that,  it  weakens  and  relaxes,  dellroys 
the  appetite,  and  is  otherwife  prejudicial.  I 
approve  of  the  old  adage  of  fitting  after  din- 
ner, and  walking  after  fupper.  The  good 
effedts  of  walking  after  fupper,  every  man 
mud  be  fenlible  of,  who,  after  fupping  two 
or  three  miles  from  home,  has  walked  to  his 
houfe,  and  gone  to  bed  in  that  gentle,  breath- 
ing fweat,  which  fuch  a walk  brings  on.  He 

3 wakes 
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wakes  in  a morning  with  a clear  head,  and 
finds  a refrefhment  in  his  fleep,  of  which  the 
indolent  have  no  idea.  Valetudinarians,  who 
have  difcontinued  the  pra&ice  of  walking, 
are  much  to  be  pitied.  Nothing  can  com- 
penfate  for  it.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  the 
next  bed  exercife,  but  is  not  general  to  the 
body ; and  cannot  be  taken  at  all  times,  nor 
at  any  rime  without  an  expence,  which  may 
be  unfuitable.  Riding  in  a coach  is,  I aver, 
no  exercife  at  all.  It  may  lead  to  change  of 
air,  indeed;  but,  with  regard  to  the  body* 
the  judling  of  a coach  heightens  more  dif- 
tempers  than  it  alleviates.  How  partial  the 
motion  is,  with  regard  to  the  body,  may  be 
experienced  by  any  perfon,  who  has  ridden 
for  a day  in  a coach : how  diff  the  lower 
limbs  are,  and  often  affedled  with  a tempo- 
rary palfy,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  perfon 
often  flaggers,  after  coming  out  of  a coach, 
from  a long  journey.  Walking,  wled  in  fuch 
moderation  as  the  conditution  will  admit  ofy 
and  every  man  ought  to  judge  of  that  for 
himfelf,  is  not  only  the  moft  natural,  but  the 
mod  general  exercife  for  the  body,  removing 
all  obdru&ions  and  humours,  and  depurating 

the 
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the  body  from  every  thing  that  may  have 
been  taken  in  offenftve  to  the  conftitution. 
I 5m  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  people,  who 
live  luxurioufly,  or  who  are  expofed  from 
their  fituation  in  life  to  free  living,  were  to 
walk  more,  and  ride  left,  we  fhould  not  be- 
hold fo  many  pale  faces,  nor  hear  of  fo  many 
apoplexies.” 

Dr.  Venner  fays,  cc  For  the  time  fit  for 
exercife,  Hippocrates  teacheth  us  plainly,  in 
three  words,  Labores  cibum  pr<ecedant>  Let 
exercife  be  ufed  before  meat.  The  time 
then,  moft  convenient  for  exercife,  mult  needs 
be,  when  both  the  firft  and  fecond  digeftion 
is'  complete,  and  that  the  time  approacheth 
to  eat  again.  But,  from  the  exercife  to  the 
eating,  there  mufl  always  intercede  a little 
time  of  reft,  as  half  an  hour,  or  thereabout  * 
efpecially  if  the  exercife  be  any  thing  violent, 
that  the  fpirits  and  limbs  may  be  refrefhed, 
and  the  humours  in  the  body  quieted  and 
fettled  JV,# 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hufeland,  that  too 
great  an  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties  ie 

3+  Via  retta  ad  Vitmn  longam,  pars  U.  p.  19. 
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very  injurious  to  health,  and  leads  to  prema- 
ture death.  He  fays,  however,  that  “ as  a 
man  is  infinitely  more  weakened  when  he  ex- 
ercifes  his  thought  without  attending  to  bodily 
exereife,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thofe  can 
undergo  more  mental  labour,  and  with  much 
lefs  injury  to  their  health,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  give  to  the  body  fuitable  and  periodical 
exereife  35 . ' But  too  great  an  exertion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  is  a fault  fo  little  com- 
mon, that  it  does  not  feem  very  neceflary  to 
give  many  cautions  againft  it. 

S LE  E P. 

Of  great  importance  to  health  is. 

Tir'd  nature' s Jweet  reftorcr,  balmy  sleep. 

Dr.  Venner  fays,  “ Next  to  thofe  nourifh- 
ments  that  fuftain  the  body,  moderate  and 
feafonable  fleep  is  moft  profitable  and  nece£ 
fary.  It  helps  the  digeftion,  recreates  the 
mind,  repairs  the  Ipirits,  and  comforts  and 
refrefhes  the  whole  body.”  The  fame  writer 

35  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  22,  24. 
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fays,  “ ’Concerning  the  time  for  deeping  anti 
waking,  we  mull  follow  the  courfe  of  nature  5 
that  is,  to  wake  in  the  day,  and  deep  in  the 
night.* : * 

“ All  animal  bodies,  from  an  adlive  and 
felf- moving  principle  within  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  rubs  of  bodies  without  them,  are 
conftantly  throwing  off  fome  of  their  fuper- 
fluous  and  decayed  parts  -}  fo  that  animal 
bodies  are  in  a perpetual  flux.  To  reftore 
this  decay  and  wafting  of  animal  bodies,  na- 
ture has  wifely  made  alternate  periods  of 
labour  and  reft,  deeping  and  watching,  necei- 
fary  to  our  being ; the  one  for  the  adtive  em- 
ployments of  life,  to  provide  for,  and  take  in, 
the  materials  of  our  nouridiment ; the  other* 
to  apply  thofe  materials  to  the  proper  wafted 
parts,  and  to  fupply  the  expences  of  liv- 
ing 3V> 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Hufeland,  that 
<f  Sleep  is  one  of  the  wifeft  regulations  of 
nature,  to  check  and  moderate,  at  fixed  pe- 
riods, the  inceftant  and  impetuous  ftream  of 
vital  confumption.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  fta* 

35  Cheyne’s  Eflay  of  Health,  p.  77. 
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tions  for  our  phyfical  and  moral  exiftencc  ; 
and  we  thereby  obtain  the  happinefs,  of  being 
daily  re-born,  and  of  pafting  every  morning, 
through  a ftate  of  annihilation,  into  a new  and 
refrefhed  life  37.” — “ The  phyfical  effe6b  of 
fleep  are,  that  it  retards  all  the  vital  move- 
ments, colle&s  the  vital  power,  and  reftores 
what  has  been  loft  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  $ 
and  that  it  feparates  from  us  what  is  ufelefs 
and  pernicious.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a daily 
crifis,  during  which  all  fecretions  are  per- 
formed in  the  greateft  tranquillity,  and  with 
the  utmoft  perfe&ion 58.”  The  fame  writer, 
however,  remarks,  that  “ Long  fleep  accu- 
mulates too  great  an  abundance  of  pernicious 
juices,  makes  the  organs  too  flaccid,  and  un- 
fit for  ufe,  and  in  this  manner  may  fhorten 
life. — No  one  fliould  fleep  lefs  than  fix,  nor 
more  than  eight  hours.  This  may  be  efta- 
blifhed  as  a general  rule  3V*  Dr.  Hill  fays, 
(C  Six  hours  is  as  long  as  a perfon  in  the  prime 

37  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II,  jp.  195* 

38  Ibid.  p.  196,  197. 

35  Ibid,  p.  197. 
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of  life  fliould  fleep  [a]  ; but,  in  age,  eight,, 
or  even  ten,  according  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ftitution,  may  be  more  proper  4o.” 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that 
€<  fleep  and  wakefulnefs  bear  a great  refem- 
blance  to  exercife  and  reft  as  wakefulnefs  is 
the  natural  ftate  of  adtion,  in  which  the  ani- 
mal machine  is  fatigued  and  wafted,  and  fleep 
the  ftate  of  eafe,  in  which  it  is  refrefhed  and 
repaired.  The  viciflitude  of  fleeping  and 
waking  is  not  only  neceflary,  but  pleating  to 
our  nature,  while  each  is  confined  within  its 
proper  limits.  But  you  will  afk,  what  limits; 
Ihould  be  afligned  to  fleep  ? The  anfwer  is,; 
that  though  different  conftitutions  require  dif- 

[ a]  It  has  been  flated  as  a good  pra&ice,  for  a man, 
to  limit  himfelf  to  be  fix  hours  only  in  bed  every  night ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  by  refolutely  adopting  this  cuf- 
tom,  if  in  health,  he  would  almoft  invariably  fleep  well. 
An  eminent  divine  has  obferved,  that  “ the  difference 
*'  between  rifing  at  five,  and  at  feven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  fuppofing  a 
“ man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  fame  hour  at  night,  is  nearly 
<c  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a man's 
“ life.” 

40  Old  Man's  Guide  to  Health  and  longer  Life,  p.  34, 
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ferent  meafures  of  fleep,  yet  it  has  been  in 
general  obferved,  that  fix  or  feven  hours  are 
fufficient  for  youth  or  manhood,  and  eight  or 
nine  for  infancy  or  old  age,  when  they  are 
ftrong  and  healthy,  but  the  infirm  are  not  to 
be  limited ; and  the  weaker  any  perfon  is, 
the  longer  he  ought  to  indulge  himfelf  in  fuch 
a meafure  of  fleep,  as  he  finds  by  experience 
fufficient  to  refrefh  him. — Moderate  fleep  in- 
creafes  the  perforation,  promotes  digeftion, 
cherifhes  the  body,  and  exhilarates  the  mind ; 
and  they,  whofe  fleep  is  apt  to  be  interrupted 
by  flight  caufes,  fhould  neverthelefs  keep 
themfelves  quiet,  and  warm  in  bed,  with  their 
eyes  fhut,  and  without  tofling  or  tumbling, 
which  will  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a more  found  fleep. — Exceffive  fleep, 
on  the  other  hand,  renders  the  body  phlegma- 
tic and  ina&ive,  impairs  the  memory,  and 
ftupifies  the  underftanding.  And  exceffive 
wakefulnefs  diffipates  the  ftrength,  produce* 
fevers,  dries  and  waftes  the  body,  and  antici- 
pates old  age  *V* 

©f  Health,  p.  383,  384. 
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EARLY  RISING. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  <e  all 
nations  and  ages  have  agreed,  that  the  morn- 
ing fun  is  the  proper  time  for  fpeculative 
ftudies,  and  thofe  employments  that  moft  re- 
quire the  faculties  of  the  mind.  For  then  the 
flock  of  the  fpirits  is  undiminifhed,  and  in  its 
greateft  plenty,  the  head  is  clear  and  ferene> 
and  the  paflions  are  quieted  ; the  anxiety  and 
inquietude  that  the  digeftions  beget  in  the 
nervous  fyftem,  in  moft  tender  conftitutions, 
and  the  hurry  the  fpirits  are  under  after  the 
great  meal,  are  fettled  and  wrought  off*  4V’ — 
<f  Good  hours  will  be  always  a moft  benefi- 
cial means  to  preferve  health  and  fpirits ; to 
go  to  bed  by  ten,  and  rife  by  fix/* 

<f  In  the  morning,”  fays  Hufeland,  Cf  all 
nature  appears  frefheft  and  moft  engaging  $ 
the  mind  at  that  period  is  alfo  cleared:,  and 
pofteftes  moft  ftrength  and  energy.  It  is  not, 
as  at  night,  worn  out,  and  rendered  unequal, 
by  the  multifarious  impreflions  of  the  day,  by 

EfTay  of  Health,  p.  85,  $6. 
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bufinefs  and  fatigue  : it  is  then  more  original, 
and  poflefles  its  natural  powers.  This  is  the 
period  of  new  mental  creation  3 of  clear  con- 
ceptions, and  exalted  ideas.  Never  does  man 
enjoy  the  fenfation  of  his  own  exiflence  fo 
purely,  and  in  fo  great  perfection,  as  in  a 
beautiful  morning.  He  who  neglects  this 
period,  neglects  the  youth  of  his  life43.” 

“ Falfely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake  ; 

And,  fpringing  from  the  bed  of  lloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  filent  hour. 

To  meditation  due,  and  facred  fong  ? 

For  is  there  aught  in  deep  can  charm  the  wife  l 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  lofing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  fhort  a life  ? 

Total  extinction  of  th’  enlightened  foul ; 

Or  elfe  to  feverilh  vanity  alive. 

Wilder ’d,  and  tolling  thro’  difternper’d  dreams  l 
Who  would  in  fuch  a gloomy  date  remain, 
Longer  than  nature  craves  ; when  every  mufe 
And  every  blooming  pleafure  wait  without. 

To  blefs  the  wildly-devious  morning- walk  44 .” 

It  is  remarked,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  “ a certain  flock  of  time  is  neceffary  for 

43  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  204,  205. 

44  Thomfon’s  Seafons,  Summer,  1.  66 — 79. 
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bufinefs,  for  improvement,  and  for  all  the 
neceffary  functions  of  life. — I know  no  one 
thing,  fo  conducive  to  acquiring  this  necef- 
fary  flock  of  time,  as  riling  early.  We  can 
then  have  the  whole  day  before  us,  can  drefs 
in  time,  breakfaft  in  time,  and  go  abroad  or 
flay  at  home,  as  affairs  demand ; befides,  the 
mind  is  more  freftt,  a£tive,  and  flrong,  to 
apply  to  ftudy,  or  any  other  employment  that 
Requires  us.  An  hour  in  the  morning  is 
worth  three  in  the  afternoon,  is  a common 
proverb,  and  I never  knew  a truer.  The 
light,  heat,  and  air  of  the  day,  is  much  more 
healthful  and  chearful,  than  the  cold,  dark 
damps,  and  inconveniency  of  the  night.  The 
brute  creation  teaches  us  this.  The  dumb 
creatures  retire  early  to  reft,  and  get  up  be- 
times to  bufy  themfelves  in  queft  of  food,  or 
in  bringing  forth  or  bringing  up  their  young, 
or  in  providing  for  the  winter.  Nature  in- 
ftrudls  them,  that  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
fun  makes  that  the  time  of  bufinefs  $ but,  if 
we  will  fit  up  in  the  damps  and  darknefs  of 
tjie  night,  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  that  un- 
wholefome  feafon,  we  muft  lie  late,  and  there- 
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by  lofe  a great  part  of  the  proper  time  for 
bufinefs  or  ftudy.” 

AIR. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  <c  air  is 
that  thin  fluid,  which  furrounds  the  earth,  in 
which  we  move  and  breathe.*— Air  is  the 
principal  inftrument  of  nature  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, on  and  within  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
except  magnetifm  and  gravity.  No  vegetable 
nor  animal,  terreftrial  nor  aquatic,  can  be 
produced,  live,  or  grow,  without  air. — Air  is 
the  principal  inftrument  in  the  generation, 
accretion,  refolution,  and  corruption  of  all 
terreftrial  bodies  for  it  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  all  fluids  and  folids,  all  of  which 
generate  or  produce  air  in  great  quanti- 
ties4*.” 

<f  Air  is  fo  neceflary  for  the  life  of  every 
animal,  aquatic  as  well  as  aerial,  that  without 
it  life  is  extinguifhed,  in  more  or  lefs  time, 
according  to  their  different  ftrudture. — As  no 

45  Eflay  concerning  the  effects  of  Air  on  Human 
Bodies,  p.  i,  2. 
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animal  can  live  without  air,  fo  none  can  livfc 
long  in  breathing  the  fame  individual  air.  A 
gallon  of  air  cannot  fupply  a human  creature 
one  minute.  By  an  experiment  of  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Hales,  feventy-four  cubical  inches 
of  air  could  not  fupply  him  half  a minute 
without  uneafinefs,  and  not  one  minute  with- 
out danger  of  fuffocation.  But,  if  he  had 
been  fhut  up  with  a proportional  quantity  of 
air,  which  confequently  muff  have  been 
fpoiled,  not  only  by  the  fleams  of  the  lungs, 
but  of  the  whole  body,  the  fame  quantity 
would  not  have  fupplied  him  fo  long  a 
time 

“ Air  is  the  principle  of  life,  without 
which  no  animal  can  fubfift  a moment.  Good 
air,  as  it  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  health, 
may  juftly  be  reckoned  amongft  the  greateft 
natural  blefiings.  We  find,  by  the  influence 
of  good  air,  whole  nations  are  able  to  fupport 
the  want  of  many  comforts  of  life,  with  chear- 
fulnefs  and  mirth ; and  the  contrary  is  like- 
wife  true.— Every  human  creature,  whofe 
manner  of  life  demands,  and  whofe  conftitu- 

Ibid.  p.  97,  98. 
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tlon  can  bear  it,  ought  to  inure  therhfelves  to 
the  outward  air,  in  feveral  forts  of  weather. — 
Air  is  as  much  a particular  in  the  purchafe  of 
a feat,  as  the  foil. — Private  houfes  ought  to 
be  perflated  once  a day,  by  opening  doors  and 
windows,  to  blow  off*  the  animal  fleams.” — * 
“ Houfes,  for  the  - fake  of  warmth,  fenced 
from  wind,  and  where  the  carpenter’s  work  is 
fo  nice  as  to  exclude  all  outward  air,  are  not 
the  mod  wholefome  4?.” 

Dr.  Strother  remarks,  that  “ Every 
country  has  fome  properties  of  air,  incon- 
venient for  health  j for  fome  are  too  hot, 
others  too  cold,  others  are  fenny,  whilft  others 
are  mountainous : all  which  differences  give 
rife  to  fome  diforder  or  other.” 

Venner  fays,  that  <f  as  a pure,  clear,  and 
temperate  air,  is  good  for  every,  age  and  con- 
flitution ; even  fo  impure,  grofs,  cloudy,  and 
intemperate  air,  is  to  every  age  and  conftitu- 
tion  hurtful.”  He  adds,  that  “ nothing 
caufeth  the  body  to  be  more  lively  and  plea-, 
fant,  than  to  live  in  a pure,  clear,  and  tempe- 
rate air,  which  hath  in  it  no  mixture  of  any 
filthy  or  offenfive  vapour.” 


47  Ibid.  p.  205,  206,  209. 
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It?  has  been  proved,  that  air  too  denle,  or 
too  much  rarified,  is  hurtful  to  animals;  andy 
confequently,  that  very  high  hills,  as  well  as 
very  low  vallies,  are  unhealthy.  It  alfo  ap- 
pears, that  an  air  too  moift,  and  filled  with 
vapours,  whereby  its  fpring  is  weakened,  re- 
laxes the  fibres  of  the  body,  and  obftru&s 
the  pores. 

Hufeland  fays,  Cf  The  enjoyment  of  free 
air  maybe  confidered  as  a nourifhment,  equally 
neceffary  for  our  exigence  as  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Pure  air  is  certainly  the  greateft  means 
of  {lengthening  and  fupporting  life;  while 
confined  and  corrupted  air  is.  its  moil  fubtle 
and  deadly  poifon.” — cc  Suffer  no  day  to  pafs,. 
without  enjoying  the  pure  open  air,  beyond  the 
^boundaries  of  a town  or  city.  Confider  your 
walk  not  merely  as  the  means  of  exercife  ; 
but,  in  a particular  manner,  as  the  enjoy oient 
of  the  pureft  vital  nourifhment,  which  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  above  all  to  thofe  who 
are  confined  to  their  apartments.  Befides 
this  advantage,  one  obtains  that  alfo  of  making 
one’s  felf,  by  fuch  daily  enjoyment  of  air, 
acquainted  and  familiar  with  a freer  atmos- 
phere; and  people  are  thus  fe cured  againft 
E one 
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one  of  the  greateft  evils,  which  at  prefent 
. afflidt  mankind ; I mean,  too  much  fenfibility 
in  regard  to  all  impreflions  and  variations  of 
the  weather.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  abun- 
dant fources  of  difeafe  ; and  there  is  no  other 
method  of  countera&ing  it,  but  to  harden 
one’s  felf  by  daily  expofure  to  the  open  air.” 
— <x  One  diould  endeavour,  wherever  it  is 
poflible,  to  live  high.  Thofe,  who  have  a 
regard  for  their  health,  at  lead:  in  cities, 
ought  not  to  inhabit  the  ground- floor.  Let 
the  windows  be  opened  daily.  Ventilators, 
or  chimnies,  are  the  bed:  means  for  purifying 
the  foul  atmolphere  of  confined  apartments. 
People  ought  not  to  deep  in  rooms,  which 
have  been  inhabited  the  whole  day ; and  the 
windows  of  bed-chambers  diould  be  always 
kept  open  in  the  day-time.  I mud:  here  add 
one  remark,  of  the  utmod  importance  for  the 
prolongation  of  life.  The  air,  in  which  one 
lives,  diould  be  kept  in  a moderate  degree  of 
temperature.  It  is  much  better  to  live  in  air 
too  cool,  than  too  hot : for  heat  accelerates, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  dream  of 
vital  confumption,  as  is  proved  by  the  diorter 
lives  of  thofe  who  inhabit  warm  countries; 

and 
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and  many  people  create  artificially  fuch  a 
climate,  by  means  of  their  hot  apartments  4V* 
It  is  remarked  by  TiiTot,  that  “ prudent 
men  will  choofe  as  pure,  as  warm,  and  as  dry 
an  air,  as  they  can ; for  fuch  an  one,  by 
giving  ftrength  to  the  fibres,-  is  falubrious  to 
the  lungs,  and  promotes  the  circulation.  A 
frigid  and  dry  air  is  fupportable : a moifi:  air 
is  highly  pernicious,  as  by  it  all  the  diforders 
of  fludious  men  are  aggravated.  For  it  in- 
creafes  laxity,  flops  perfpiration,  and  occafions 
catarrhs,  pains,  and  palfies.  Every  man  of 
learning  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  repair  to 
Baya  nor  Alexandria,  nor  does  it  fuit  them 
all  to  , breathe  the  country  air,  which  is  the 
pureft.” — “ But  any  man  may  choofe  a healthy 
habitation  in  town,  and  live  in  a lightfome 
houfe,  a high  apartment,  refrefhedby  a breeze 
in  fummer,  and  enlightened  by  the  fun  in 
winter.  He  fhould  take  particular  care  to 
have  frefh  air  let  into  his  chamber  every  day- 
—It  fhould  be  cooled  in  fummer,  and  not 
kept  too  warm  in  winter  49.” 

48  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  204 — 212. 

49  Effay  on  Difeafes  incident  to  literary  and  fedentary 
Perfons,  p.  152,  153. 
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But  though  purity  of  air  is  juftly  deemed 
of  importance  to  health,  it  may  reafonably  he 
doubted,  whether  men  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  and  who  have  long  lived  in  a crowded 
city,  may  not  derive  more  injury  than  benefit, 
from  retiring,  when  they  quit  bufinefs,  into 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  much 
cxpoled  to  bleak  air,  and  to  more  cold  than 
they  are  accuftomed  to  in  Londonr 

A great  part  of  mankind  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  choofe  their  places  of  refidence* 
- but,  when  they  have,  an  attention  to  purity 
of  air  is  certainly  rational.  In  human  life;, 
advantages  and  difadvantages  muft  often  be 
balanced ; and  thofe,  who  wifh  to  enjoy  the 
fociety,  which  London  affords,  cannot  have 
air  in  the  greateft  degree  of  purity.  But  even 
in  London  a fele&ion  may  be  made  ; for  the 
air  in  fome  parts  of  the  capital  is  much  more 
falubrious  than  in  others.  The  great  fquares, 
broad  ftreets,  and  open  places,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  narrow  lanes  and  ftreets,  courts,  and 
allies. 
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STATE  OF  THE  MIND. 

It  appears  to  be  a well  ellablifhed  opinion, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  has  a confide  rable 
efFedt  on  the  ftate  of  the  body ; and  that  an 
habitual  chearfulnefs  of  temper  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  to  long  life. 

cc  He,  who  ferioufly  refolves  to  preferve 
his  health,  muft  previoufly  learn  to  conquer 
his  paflions,  and  keep  them  in  abfolute  fub- 
jedtion  to  reafon.  For  let  a man  be  ever  fo 
temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  ex- 
ercife,  yet  flill  fome  unhappy  paflions,  if  in- 
dulged to  excefs,  will  prevail  over  all  his  re- 
gularity, and  prevent  the  good  efFedts  of  his. 
temperance ; it  is  neceflfary,  therefore,  that 
he  fhould  be  upon  his  guard  againft  an  in- 
fluence fe  deftrudtive.  Fear,  grief,  and  thofe 
paflions  which  partake  of  them,  as  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  revenge,,  anc}  defpair,  are 
known  by  experience  to  weaken  the  nerves, 
retard  the  circular  .motion  of  the  fluids,  hinder 
perfpiration,  impair  digeftion,  and  often  to 
produce  fpafms,  obftrudtions,  and  hypochon** 
driacal  diforders.  And  extreme  fudden  terror 
has  fometimes  brought  on  immediate  death, 
E J Moderate 
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Moderate  joy,  and  anger,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  thofe  paflions  and  affedtions  of  the  mind, 
which  partake  of  their  nature,  as  chearfulnefs, 
contentment,  hope,  virtuous  and  mutual  love, 
and  courage  in  doing  good,  invigorate  die 
nerves,  accelerate  the  circulating  fluids,  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  and  aflift  digeflion:  but 
violent  anger,  (which  differs  from  madnefs 
only  in  duration),  creates  bilious,  inflamma- 
tory, convulflve,  and  fometimes  apopledtic 
diforders. — A conflant  ferenity,  fupported  by 
hope,  or  chearfulnefs  ariflng  from  a good 
confcience,  is  the  molt  healthful  of  all  the 
affedtions  of  the  mind.  Chearfulnefs  of  fpirit, 
as  the  great  Lord  Verulam  obferves,  is  par- 
ticularly ufeful  when  we  fit  down  to  our  meals, 
or  compofe  ourfelves  to  fleep;  becaufe  anxiety, 
or  grief,  are  known  to  prevent  the  benefits 
which  we  ought  naturally  to  receive  from 
thefe  refrefhments  : cc  If,  therefore,”  fays  he, 
**  any  violent  pafiion  fhould  chance  to  fur- 
prize  us  near  thofe  times,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  defer  eating,  or  going  to  bed,  until  it  fub- 
fides ; and  the  mind  recovers  its  former  tran- 
quility 5V* 

50  Mackenzie’s  Hift.  of  Health,  p.  388—391. 
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Hufeland  fays,  cc  Endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  fubdue  your  paffions.  A man,  who 
is  conftantly  fubjedt  to  the  impulfe  of  his 
paflions,  is  always  in  an  extreme  and  exalted 
Hate,  and  can  never  attain  to  that  peaceful 
frame,  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
His  internal  vital  confumption  is  thereby 
dreadfully  increafed,  and  he  mud;  foon  be  de- 
ftroyed  5V*  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Sayer 
Walker,  <c  that  the  mind  derives  information 
through  the  medium  of  bodily  fenfes,  is  uni- 
verfally  known 3 and  that,  in  return,  im- 
preffions  are  made  upon  different  organs,  or 
adtions  excited  in  them  by  different  paffions 
,of  the  mind,  is  equally  certain.  Fear  will 
produce  different  adtions  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  : if  flowly  produced,  it  will  abate  the 
velocity  and  ftrength  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tion 3 if  it  be  fuddenly  produced,  it  will  he 
followed  by  a hurried  and  irregular  circulation, 
and  by  palpitations  of  the  heart.  The  relpi- 
ratory  fundtions  will  alfo  be  affedted  by  the 
fame  caufe,  and  quick  breathing  will  follow 
any  fudden  fright.  Epilepfies  have  been  in- 

Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  256. 
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duced  by  fudden  terror. — The  exciting  paf- 
fions  produce  equally  remarkable  effects  upon 
the  animal  frame.  Joy  will  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  will  promote  appetite  and 
digeftion  : when  it  is  moderate,  its  efFe&s  are 
grateful  5 but,  when  exceffive,  they  are  fome- 
times  alarming ; delirium,  mania,  and  even 
death,  have  fometimes  been  the  confequences. 
Anger  excites  violent  actions  in  the  frame,, 
and  produces  more  fudden  mifchief  than  any 
other  of  the  pafiions  sVf 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  a remark 
refpedling  mifers,  that  they  frequently  attain 
to  a confiderable  age ; but  it  foould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  muft  be  wholly  attributed  to 
their  temperance  : for,  in  other  refpedis,  that 
diipofition  of  mind,  which  is  conne&ed  with 
avarice,  is  not  favourable  either  to  health,  or 
to  longevity. 

Tissot  fays,  “ Chearfulnefs  of  temper  is. 
the  fource  of  health,  and  a virtuous  life  is  the 
fource  of  chearfulnefs.  A good  confidence, 
a mind  pure  and  clear  of  all  contagion,  are 
the  beft  prefervatives  of  health  5K” 

Treatife  on  Nervous  Difeafes,  p.  43,  45. 

53  EfTay  on  Difeafes  incidental  to  literary  and  fedea- 
tary  Perfons,  p.  173. 
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Hill  remarks,  that  “ Eafe  and  chearful- 
nefs  are  the  natural  offspring  of  health  3 and 
they  will  continue  the  bleffing  to  which  they 
owe  their  birth.**  And  Kufeland  fays,  fC  Peace 
of  mind,  chearfulnefs,  and  contentment,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  happinefs,  all  healths 
and  long  life  5V* 

Before  I conclude,  I ffiall  add  fome  farther 
obfervations  concerning  food,  and  other  par* 
ticulars  relative  to  health. 

Lemery  remarks,  that  cc  food  is  eafy  ot 
hard  of  digeftion,  as  its  principles  are  moro 
or  left  united.  For  example,  foft  and  moift 
foods,  without  being  vifcous,  and  that  con- 
tain a fufficient  quantity  of  volatile  and  exalted 
parts,  are  eafy  of  digeftion  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, thofe  that  are  hard  and  clofe,  and 
abound  in  dull,  grofs,  and  earthy  parts,  are 

not  digefted  without  much  difficulty/* 

“ Food  is  more,  or  lefs  nourifhing,  accord- 
ing as  it  abounds  more  in  thofe  parts  that  are 
oily,  balfamic,  and  apt  to  ftick  to  the  folid 
parts ; and  according  as  there  is  more  re- 

S4  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  p.  255. 
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femblance  between  the  contexture  of  its  parts, 
and  that  of  our  bodies  ss.” 

Muffet,  fpeaking  of  beef,  fays,  that 
f<  whilft  it  is  young,  or  growing  forwards  in 
fiefh  or  fatnefs,  it  is  of  all  meats,  by  nature, 
moft  nourifhing  unto  Englifh  bodies. — Chufe 
we,  therefore,  the  youngeft,  Jatteft,  and  belt 
grown  ox,  having  a while  firft  been  exercifed 
in  wain,  or  plough,  to  difpel  his  foggy  moi- 
fture  ; and  I dare  undertake,  that,  for  found 
men,  and  thofe  that  labour,  or  ufe  exercife, 
there  is  not  a better  meat  under  the  fun  for  an 
Englifhman  SV*  Of  veal  he  fays,  <c  Calves 
fiefh  is  of  a temperate  conftitution,  agreeing 
with  all  ages,  times,  and  temperatures  SV’ 

It  appears  to  be  a prevalent  idea,  that 
bread  fomewhat  flale  is  more  wholefome  than 
new  bread;  but  Dr.  Mackenzie  obferves, 
that  “ Bread  baked  to-day,  (provided  it  be 
not  eat  hot  from  the  oven)  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  that  baked  yeflerday,  and  old  flour 
makes  but  bad  bread  SV' 

55  Treatife  of  Foods,  by  M.  L.  Lemery,  tranflated  by 
Dr.  Hay,  p.  '/.  3d  edit. 

56  Health’s  Improvement,  p.  59. 

*7  Ibid.  p.  58. 

58  Hiltory  of  Health,  p.  98. 
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Dr.  Muffet  fays,  cc  Neither  flefh,  fruit, 
nor  fifh,  are  good  at  all  feafons,  for  all  com- 
plexions, for  all  times,  for  all  conflitutions 
and  ages  of  men ; but  bread  is  never  out  of 
feafon,  difagreeing  with  no  ficknefs,  age,  or 
complexion ; and,  therefore,  truly  called  the 
companion  of  life.”—1 cc  I may  boldly  prefer 
bread  above  all  nourifhment,  being  duly  and 
rightly  ufed,  as  agreeing  with  all  times,  ages, 
and  conflitutions  of  men,  either  fick  or  found  j 
which  cannot  be  verified  of  any  one  nourifh- 
ment befides  SV’ 

It  is  obferved  by  Arbuthnot,  that  “ Rice 
is  the  food  of,  perhaps,  two  thirds  of  man- 
kind. It  is  mofl  kindly  and  benign  to  human 
conflitutions,  proper  for  the  confumptive,  and 
fuch  as  are  fubje6l  to  hemorrhages  60.”  He 
alfo  fays,  that  <f  Spinage  is  emollient,  but 
not  very  nourifhing.  It  is  reckoned  good  in 
inflammations  of  the  bowels  6x.”  He  like- 
wife  remarks,  that  the  juices  of  mofl  forts  of 
ripe  garden  fruits,  as  cherries,  are  cooling, 

59  Muffet’s  Health’s  Improvement,  p.235,  236.  edit. 
4to.  1655. 

co  Eflay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  p.  60. 

e‘  Practical  Rules  of  Diet,  p.  249. 
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and  laxative  to  the  bowels.  Their  kernels., 
are  good  for  the  gravel  in  the  kidneys  6V* 
He  adds,  that  cc  Grapes,  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  help  the  appetite  and  digeftion  ; 
in  great  quantities,  they  refolve  the  bile  too 
much,  and  produce  fluxes ; dried,  they  are 
pectoral  6J.” 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  cc  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a great  nourifher, 
and  a good  remedy  in  confumptions  64.” 

Dr.  Hill  remarks,  that  <f  Light  diet  is 
moft  proper  for  aged  perfons.  Beef  and  pork 
lhould  be  avoided : for  the  ftomach  will  rarely 
be  able  to  digeft  thefe,  when  it  is  not  afiifted 
by  good  exercife.  Lamb,  veal,  chickens, 
rabbets,  and  fifh,  are  excellent  j and  out  of 
thefe,  if  there  were  no  others,  a tolerable 
management  may  produce  fufficient  variety. 
No  aged  perfon  lhould  eat  more  than  one 
conflderable  meal  of  folid  food  in  the  day. 
The  ftomach  will  manage  a dinner  when 
breakfaft  and  fupper  have  been  light : other- 
wife,  the  load  of  one  meal  not  being  gone  off 

Practical  Rules  of  Diet,  p.  245. 

Ibid.  p.  247. 

*♦  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  150. 
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before  another  is  brought  in,  neither  will  be 
digefted.  Dinner  fhould  not  be  eaten  too 
early,  that  the  appetite  may  not  be  too  violent 
for  fupper.  The  older  we  grow,  the  more 
our  food  fhould  be  diminifhed.  This  was  the 
pra&ice  of  Hippocrates ; and,  by  the  ob- 
fervance  of  it,  Cornaro  lived  to  his  extreme 
age.  With  refpedt  to  fupper,  the  lighter  it 
is  the  better ; though  we  do  not  agree  with 
thole,  who  advife  the  omitting  that  meal  en-. 
tirely.  Moderation  is  the  rule  of  health 
Every  kind  of  excefs  is  injurious  to  health; 
but  it  was  a maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that 
excefs  in  drinking  was  not  fo  injurious  as 
excefs  in  eating  ; and  to  this  fentiment  Celfus 
gives  his  aiTent:  “ Siqua  intemperantia  fubeft, 
tutior  eft  in  potione,  quam  in  efca.” 

A frequent  change  of  pofture  appears  fa- 
vourable to  health.  One  of  Lord  Bacon's 
rules  was,  “ Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the 
fame  pofture  above  half  an  hour  at  a time  6Vf 
It  is  an  advantageous  pradice,  for  perfons 
who  do  not  wear  their  own  hair,  to  dip  their 

45  The  Old  Man’s  Guide  to  Health  and  longer  Life* 
p.  12,  13. 

04  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  429. 
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heads  in  cold  water  every  morning.  Atten- 
tion fhould  alfo  be  paid  to  keeping  the  teeth 
clean ; and  it  is  beneficial  frequently  to  wafh 
them  with  cold  water. 

With  refpeft  to  cloathirig,  in  this  cold  and 
variable  climate,  after  people  have  attained 
even  to  the  age  of  thirty,  it  is  better  to  be 
too  warmly  clothed,  than  too  thinly.  It  may 
not,  indeed,  be  proper  for  young  perfons  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  be  very  warmly 
clothed ; but  the  cafe  is  materially  different 
with  refpedt  to  perfons  who  are  advanced  in 
years. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon,  now  Count  Rum- 
ford,  very  ftrongly  recommends  wearing  flan- 
nel next  the  fkin.  He  fays,  Cf  It  is  well 
known,  that  woollen  cloaths,  fuch  as  flannels, 
&c.  greatly  promote  infenfible  perforation.— 
Thev  perfpiration  of  the  human  body  being 
abforbed  by  a covering  of  flannel,  is  imme- 
diately diftributed  through  the  whole  thick- 
nds  of  that  fubftance  $ and,  by  that  means, 
expofed'  to  a very  large  furface,  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  atmofphere i and  the  lofs  of  this 
watery  vapour,  which  the  flannel  fuftains,  on 
the  one  fide,  by  evaporation,  being  imme- 
diately 
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diately  reftored  from  the  other,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftrong  attra&ion  between  the 
flannel  and  the  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  fkin 
are  difencumbered,  and  they  are  continually 
flirrounded  by  a dry,  warm,  and  falubrious 
atmofphere.  I am  aftonifhed,  that  the  cuftom, 
of  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin,  fhould  not 
have  prevailed  more  univerfally.  I am  con- 
fident, that  it  would  prevent  a multitude  of 
difeafes ; and  I know  of  no  greater  luxury, 
than  the  comfortable  fenfation  which  ariles 
from  wearing  it,  efpecially  if  one  is  a little 
accuftomed  to  it.  It  is  a miftaken  notion, 
that  it  is  too  warm  a clothing  for  fummer. 
I have  worn  it  in  the  hotteft  climates,  and  in 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  never  found  the 
leafl;  inconveniency  from  it.  It  is  the  warm 
bath  of  a perfpiration,  confined  by  a linen 
fhirt  wet  with  fweat,  which  renders  the  fum- 
mer heats  of  fouthern  climates  fo  infupport- 
able ; but  flannel  promotes  perfpiration,  and 
favours  its  evaporation.' * 

Mackenzie  fays,  cf  I will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  perfons,  whofe  legs  and  feet  are  for  the 
moft  part  cold,  cannot  enjoy  a good  Hate  of 
health.  And  I will  lay  farther,  that  woollen 
F 2 under 
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tinder  dockings,  worn  by  people  of  tender 
conftitutions,  to  keep  up,  by  their  warmth, 
an  equable  circulation  in  the  extreme  parts, 
would  prevent  many  a fit  of  pain,  ficknefs, 
and  low  fpirits,  which  they  mull  feel  without 
fuch  a precaution  67.” 

Dr.  Rush  fays,  in  his  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries,  €C  There  is  a great  fenfibility 
to  cold  in  old  people.  I met  with  an  old 
woman,  of  eighty-four,  who  flept  conftantly 
under  three  blankets  and  a coverlet,  during 
the  hotted  fummer  months.  The  fervant  of 
Prince  4?  Ecaufrcmont,  «no  came  from 
mount  Jura  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  121,  to 
pay  his  refpedts  to  the  firft  national  aflembly 
of  France,  fhivered  with  cold  in  the  middle 
of  the  dog  days,  when  he  was  not  near  a good 
fire.  The  national  aflembly  directed  him  to 
fit  with  his  hat  on,  in  order  to  defend  his 
head  from  the  cold.” 

Frederick  Hoffmaist,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man phyfician,  after  laying  down  feven  rules 
of  health,  adds,  <f  Avoid  phyfic  and  phyfi- 
cians,  if  you  are  defirous  of  being  in  health.” 

91  Hiftory  of  Health,  p.  148. 
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Frequent  recourfe  to  medicine  is,  indeed,  no 
rational  method  of  procuring,  or  preferring 
health  ; but,,  when  a phyfician  is  applied  to, 
his  medicines  ffiould  be  taken,  and  his  direc- 
tions in  other  refpects  complied  with.  It  is 
obferved  by  Hippocrates,  that  cc  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  the  phyfician  do  his  office,  unlels 
the  patient,  and  his  attendants,  do  their  duty, 
and  that  externals  are  well  ordered.”  And 
one  of  his  commentators  remarks,  that  “ all 
the  fkill  and  diligence  of  the  phyfician  is  often 
to  no  purpofe,  where  neither  the  patient,  nor 
his  attendants,  do  follow  his  advice,  and  do 
as  he  bids  them.” 

Lessius  obferves,  that  “ The  man  that  is 
defirous  of  preferring  his  fenfes,  .and  rational 
faculties,  free  and  clear,  and  who  would  be  able 
to  adl  with  a Uprightly  vigour  and  lively  appre- 
henfion,  muft  forbear  the  fpurring  of  nature  on 
beyond  her  craving;  and  mull,  if  need  be, 
in  order  to  expel  the  contracted  humours, 
make  a proportionate  abatement  in  his  diet; 
that  fo  the  Ipirits  may  have  a free,  uninter- 
rupted paflage,  through  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body;  and  that  the  mind  alfo  may  be 
F 3 conftantly 
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constantly  prepared,  and  apt  for  every  motion 
and  fervice  in  the  body/* 

Cheyne  fays,  u If  men  would  but  obferve 
the  golden  mean  in  all  their  pafiions,  appe- 
tites, and  defires  5 if,  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  a&ions,  they  would  but  mind,  I 
will  not  fay  the  end  of  their  being  and  ex- 
istence here,  but  the  end  to  which  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  naturally  tended 
in  their  laft  refort ; and,  laftly,  if  in  the  gra- 
tification of  their  appetites,  pafiions,  and 
dcfires,  they  followed  the  uncorrupted  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  neither  fpurred  her  on  be- 
yond her  craving,  nor  too  violently  reftrained 
her  in  her  innocent  bias  ; they  would  enjoy  a 
greater  meafure  of  health  than  they  do,  have 
their  fenfations  more  delicate,  and  their  plea- 
fures  more  exquifite 

n Eflay  of  Health  and  long  Life,  p.  231. 
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ANECDOTES 

or 

LONGEVITY. 


THE  defire  of  prolonging  life,  of  extending 
human  exiftence  even  in  the  prefent  wGiid, 


and  the  idea  of  its  pra&icability,  appear  to 
have  operated  in  various  countries,  and  at 
various  periods.  It  is  faid  of  the  Greeks,  that 
they  were  of  opinion,  “ that  a rational  enjoy- 
ment  of  nature,  and  the  continual  exercife 
of  their  powers,  were  the  fureft  means  of 
strengthening  the  vital  principle,  and  of  pro- 
longing life.”  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  proper  means  of  preferring,  and  of 
extending  human  life,  of  which  I have  already 
treated,  it  is  certain,  that  there  have  been 
many  individuals,  whofe  lives  have  been  of  a 
much  longer  duration,  than  the  generality  of 
the  human  Species, 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Rush,  an  eminent  American  phyficiarr, 
has  mentioned  feme  circumftances,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  favourable  to  longevity. 
Among  thefe,  he  particularly  enumerates  the 
following.  1.  Defcent  from  long-lived  an- 
ceftors.  He  fays,  that  he  met  with  no  in- 
ftance  of  a perfon  eighty  years  old,  one,  at 
leaft,  of  whofe  parents  had  not  been  long- 
lived.  2.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. “ To  this  remark,  he  fays,  I found 
^feveral  exceptions.  I met  with  one  man,  of 
eighty -four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in- 
temperate in  drinking  j and  four  or  five  per- 
fons,  who  had  been  intemperate  in  drinking 
ardent  fpirits.  They  had  alb  been  day-la- 
bourers, or  had  deferred  drinking  until  they 
began  to  feel  the  languor  of  old  age.  I did 
not  meet  with  a fingle  perfon,  who  had  not, 
for  the  laft  forty  or  fifty  years  of  their  lives, 
ufed  tea,  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  twice 
a day,  as  part  of  their  diet.”  3.  The  mode- 
rate ufe  of  the  underfianding.  4.  Equanimity 
of  temper.  5.  Matrimony.  Dr.  Rufh  fays, 
he  had  met  with  only  one  perfon  upwards  of 
eighty,  who  had  never  been  married. 
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Some  climates,  and  fome  countries,  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  more  favourable  to  lon- 
gevity than  others.  Dr.  Hufeland  fays, 
“ Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England, 
have,  in  modern  times,  without  doubt,  pro- 
duced the  oldeft  men.  Inftances  of  fome, 
who  attained  to  the  age  of  130,  j4o,  and  150, 
have  occurred  in  thefe  countries.  However 
favourable  a northern  climate  may  be  to  lon- 
gevity, too  great  a degree  of  cold  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  prejudicial  to  it.  In  Iceland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  fuch  as  Siberia, 
men  attain  at  moll  to  the  age  of  only  fixty 
or  feventy.  Befides  England  and  Scotland, 
Ireland  is  alio  celebrated  for  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants  6V’  The  fame  writer  fays. 
That  healthy  and  beautiful  country,  Greece, 
is  Hill  as  celebrated  as  it  was  formerly,  in  re- 
gard to  longevity.  Toumefort  found,  at 
Athens,  an  old  conful,  who  was  1 1 8 years  of 
age.  The  ifland  Naxos  is  particularly  cele- 
brated on  this  account.” 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his 
Effay  on  Difeafes  incident  to  literary  and  fe- 
dentary  perfons,  has  too  much  magnified  the 

*'  Art<rf  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  jjj,  ,54. 
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inconveniencies  attendant  on  a literary  life. 
He,  however,  admits,  that  <c  almott  all  the 
learned  men,  who  are  looked  upon  as  its 
matters  by  the  human  fpecies,  all  lived  to  a 
great  age  as  Homer,  Democritus,  Parme- 
nides, Hippocrates,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lord 
Bacon,  Galilaeo,  Harvey,  Wallis,  Boyle^ 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Boerhaave  7V* 

Hippocrates  is  ftated,  by  fome  writers, 
to  have  lived  to  be  1045  according  to  others, 
he  did  not  die  till  his  109th  year.  Sophocles, 
at  ninety  years  of  age,  produced  a theatrical 
compofition  of  uncommon  merit,  [b]  and 
lived  to  be  nearly  an  hundred.  Xenophon 
lived  to  be  above  ninety  ; and  Plato  died  in 

70  Eflay,  p.  54. 

[ b ] Cicero  fays,  “ Sophocles  ad  fummam  feneftutem 
tragsedias  fecit : qui  propter  ftudium,  cum  rem  fami- 
liarem  negligere  videretur,  a Hliis  in  judicium  vocatus 
eft : ut,  quemadmodum  noftro  more  male  rem  geren- 
tibus  pa  tribus,  bonis  interdici  folet ; fic  ilium,  quafi 
defipientem,  a re  familiari  removerent  judices.  Turn 
fenex  dicitur  earn  fabulam,  quam  in  manibus  habebat, 
et  proxime  feripferat,  Oedipum  Coloneum  recitafle  ju- 
dicibus,  queeftfseque,  num  illud  carmen  deftpientes  vi- 
deretur. Quo  recitato,  fententiis  judicium  eft  libe- 
latus.'*  Cato  Major,  vel  de  Sene&ute,  cap.  7. 
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his  B i ft  year.  Pythagoras  is  ftated,  by  Dio-* 
genes  Laertius,  to  have  died  in  his  90th 
year  ; but,  according  to  Jamblichus,  he  lived 
fome  years  longer.  And  Gorgias,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Ifocrates,  lived  to  be  an  hundred 
and  feven  years  of  age ; and  yet  never  gave 
over  his  application  to  his  ftudies  [c]. 

cc  A very  valuable  colledtion,  in  regard  tp 
the  duration  of  life,  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Vefpafian,  has  been  preferved  to  us  by 
Pliny,  from  the  records  of  the  Cenfus,  a 
fource  perfectly  fure,  and  worthy  of  credit. 
It  there  appears,  that  in  the  year  when  that 
numbering  of  the  people  took  place,  the 
feventydixth  of  our  aera,  there  were  living  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  which  lies  between  the  Ap- 
penines  and  the  Po  only,  124  men  who  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards, 
viz.  fifty-four  of  ioo;  fifty-feven  of  1105 
two  of  125  ; four  of  130  ; four  of  from  135 
to  137;  and  three  of  140.  Befides  thefe, 

[c]  “ Leontinus  Gorgias  centum  et  feptem  com.- 
plevit  annos : neque  unquam  in  fuo  Audio,  atque  opera 
ceflavit.  Qui,  cum  ex  eo  quasreretur,  cur  tamdiu  vellet 
efle  in  vita  : Nihil  habeo,  inquit,  quod  accufem  fenec- 
tutem.”  De  Senedlute,  cap.  5. 
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there  were  in  Parma  five  men,  three  of  whom 
Were  120,  and  two  130 ; in  Placentia,  one  of* 
130 ; at  Faventia,  a woman  of  132;  and  in 
Vellejacium,  a fmall  town  near  Placentia, 
there  lived  ten  perfons,  fix  of  whom  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  no  years,  and  four  to 
that  of  120  7I.” 

Maffeus,  who  wrote  a Hiftory  of  the  Indies, 
mentions  a native  of  Bengal,  named  Numas 
de  Cugna,  who  died,  in  1566,  at  the  age  of 
370.  He  was  a man  of  great  fimpliciry,  and 
extremely  illiterate  ; but  of  fo  extenfive  a 
memory,  that  he  was  a kind  of  living  chro- 
nicle, relating  diftindtly  and  exadtly  what  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge,  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  his  life,  together  with  the  different 
circumftances  attending  it.  He  had  four  new 
fets  of  teeth ; and  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
beard  had  been  frequently  changed  from  black 
to  grey,  and  from  grey  to  black.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  had 
many  wives.  The  firft  century  of  his  life 
pafled  in  idolatry,  from  which  he  was  con- 
verted to  Mahometanifm,  which  he  continued 

71  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  129,  130. 
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to  profefs  to  his  death.  This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  another  Portuguefe  author,  Ferdi- 
nand Lopez  Caftegueda,  who  was  hiftorio- 
grapher  royal  7\  Another  writer,  referring 
to  the  fame  Indian  hiflorian,  fays,  <c  Father 
Maffeus,  who  wrote  a celebrated  hiftory  of 
the  Indies,  which  has  always  been  efteemed  a 
perfed  model,  in  point  of  veracity,  as  well 
as  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  gives  us 
the  following  account,  after  having  related 
the  death  of  the  fultan  of  Cambaya,  and  the 
£onquefl  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Portuguefe. 
<c  They  prefented,  lays  he,  at  this  time  to 
the  general,  a man  born  among  the  antient 
Gangards,  who  are  now  called  Bengalars,  who 
was  335  years  of  age.  There  were  various 
clrcumftances,  which  took  from  this  account 
all  fufpicion  of  falfehood.  In  the  firft  place, 
his  age  was  confirmed  by  a kind  of  univerfal 
tradition ; all  the  people  averring,  that  the 
oldeft  men  in  their  infancy  fpoke  of  this  man's 
age  with  aftonifhment ; and  this  old  man  had 
then  living,  in  his  own  houle,  a fon  of  ninety 
years  old.  In  the  next  place,  his  ignorance  was 

71  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LXIX.  parti,  p.  117. 
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fo  great,  and'Jie  was  fo  abfolutely  void  of  learn- 
ing, that  this  removed  all  ground  of  doubt ; 
for,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  memory,  he  was 
a kind  of  living  chronicle,  relating  diftin&ly, 
and  exactly,  whatever  had  happened  within 
the  compafs  of  his  life,  together  with  all  the 
circumftances  relating  to  it.  He  had  often 
loft  and  renewed  his  teeth  ; his  hair,  both  on 
his  head  and  beard,  grew  infenfibly  grey,  and 
then  as  infenfibly  grew  black  again.  The 
firft  age  of  his  life  he  pafled  in  idolatry  j but, 
for  the  two  laft  centuries  of  his  life,  had  been 
a Mohammedan.  The  fultan  had  allowed 
him  a penfion  for  his  fubfiftence,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  he  begged  from  the  general. 
The  fame  motive  remaining,  which  had  firft 
induced  the  king  of  Cambaya  to  grant  him  a 
fubfiftence  ; that  is  to  fay,  his  great  age,  and 
the  extraordinary  circumftances  that  had  at- 
tended his  life  ; thefe  prevailed  on  the  general 
to  grant  his  requeft.”  “ Thus  farMaffeus 7J.” 
The  name  of  this  extraordinary  old  man,  as 
given  by  the  Portuguefe  hiftorian,  Ferdi- 

73  Dr.  Campbell’s  Hermippus  Redivivus,  p.  117,  118. 
third  edition. 
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nand  Lopez  de  Caftegneda,  was  Nunio  de 

CuGNA  74. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  cc  Hiftoria  Vitae  et 
Mortis/’  mentions  Johannes  de  Tempo- 
rib  us,  who  followed  the  wars  under  Charle- 
magne, and  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  three  hundred  years. 

Buchanan,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
mentions  a filherman,  who  lived  in  his  own 
time,  who  married  at  i oo  years  of  age  ; at 
14P,  he  went  out  in  his  little  fifliing  boat  in 
the  rougheft  weather  j and,  at  laft,  he  did 
not  die  of  any  painful  diftemper,  but  merely 
in  confequence  of  being  worn  out  by  age. 

Of  fome  individuals,  who  have  attained  to 
a great  age,  I fliall  give  a more  minute  and 
particular  account. 

LEWIS  CORNARO, 

He  was  a noble  Venetian,  who  was  born  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  wrote  a book 
on  the  advantages  of  temperance,  which  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Leflius.  Thuanus 

94 -Campbell,  ut  fupra,  p.  119. 
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gives  the  following  account  of  him  : “ Lewis 
Cornaro  was  an  extraordinary  and  admirable 
inftance  of  long  life  : for  he  lived  an  hundred 
years,  without  any  decay  in  his  health,  or 
underftanding.  By  his  temperance,  and  the 
regimen  he  obferved,  he  recovered  his  con- 
fbitution  from  fome  infirmities,  which  liberties 
taken  in  his  youth  had  brought  upon  him ; 
and  alfo,  by  the  influence  of  thought  and  care, 
he  conquered  his  natural  propenfity  to  choler ; 
fo  that,  when  he  came  to  be  old,  he  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  health,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  equality  and  fedatenefs  of 
his  temper,  as  he  had  been  formerly  for  his 
paffion.  He  wrote  a book  on  this  fubjedl  in 
his  old  age,  in  which  he  mentions  the  diforders 
of  his  youth,  and  promifes  himfelf  many  years 
to  come.  Neither  was  he  deceived  in  his 
cxpe&ation : for  he  held  out  to  above  an  hun- 
dred, and  then  died  a very  eafy  death.' * 
Lessius  fays  of  Cornaro,  that  cc  he  was  a 
man  poflfeflfed  of  many  excellent  qualifications, 
liberally  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  univerfally  efteemed  and  refpedted.’* 

In  his  piece  on  the  advantages  of  a tem- 
perate life,  Cornaro  fays,  “ I am  now  in  my 
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eighty-third  year ; and  yet  the  pleafures  and 
recreations  which  I take  are  fuch,  that  men 
generally  efteem  me  happy.  I am  continually 
in  health,  and  fo  a<5tive,  brifk,  and  nimble, 
that  I can  get  on  horfeback,  with  all  the  eafe 
imaginable,  off  any  riling  ground.  I am  able 
alfo,  and  often  do  afcend  fteep  and  high  hills, 
on  foot,  without  wearinefs.  Belides,  I am 
ever  chearful  and  merry,  and  well  pleafed,  un- 
interrupted by  any  anxious  apprehenfions,  or 
violent  perturbations  of  mind ; in  the  place 
of  which  joy,  and  peace,  and  love,  have  taken 
up  their  relidence  in  my  foul.  I am  fo  far 
from  being  weary  of  my  life,  that  no  man  in 
the  world  can  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  it  in 
fuller  perfe&ion,  or  with  more  fenfible  delight. 
Sometimes,  as  occafion  ferves,  I converfe 
with  men  of  literature,  ingenuity,  good  mo- 
rals, and  found  religion.  At  other  times, 
when  I choofe  rather  to  be  alone,  I apply 
myfelf  to  the  reading  of  fome  of  the  choiceft 
books  of  divinity,  philofophy,  and  morality, 
which  I can  get.  When  I lay  thefe  alide,  I 
fall  immediately  to  writing,  ever  ftudying,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  promote  the  good  and 
happinefs  of  my  fellow  creatures.  All  this  I 
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db  at  my  leifure,  at  ftated  times,  and  with- 
out the  lead  inconvenience  offered  to  myfelf, 
or  to  my  other  concerns,. 

“ I dwell  in  a houfe,  which,  befides  its 
being  fituated  in  the  pleafanteft  part  of  Padua, 
may  be  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  and  com- 
modious edifice  in  this  learned  city.  Few  in 
this  age  can  equal  it  ; and  its  apartments  are 
fo  artificially  contrived  by  me,  according  to 
the  niceft  rules  of  architecture,  that  I can  in 
^either  feafon  fcreen  myfeliy  and  live  fecure 
from  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold. 
Now  and  then  I take  a turn  or  two  in  my 
gardens,  along  my  canals  and  fifh-ponds,. 
where  I agreeably  amufe  myfelf  with  fifhing,- 
an  hour  or  two  together,  under  fome  pleafant 
fhady  bower.-  Some  months  in  the  year,  I 
fpend  very  delightfully  on  the  Euganian  hills, 
where  I have  another  very  elegant  feat  or 
manfion-  houfe,  whole  adjacent  gardens  and 
fountains  are  beautifully  neat,  and  diverfified 
with  many  curiofities,  both  of  nature  and  art. 
When  lam  here,  I often  divert  myfelf  in 
going  out  with  beagles,  and  in  killing  game,, 
of  which  there  is  great  variety  in  this  country. 
Sometimes  I repair  to,  and  enjoy  my  villa, 
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fituated  in  a valley  beneath,  which  indeed  is 
extremely  pleafant,  the  many  paths  there  all 
meeting  and  terminating  at  a large  area,  in 
the  mid.ft  whereof  is  built  a pretty  neat  church, 
well  adapted  to  the  fize  of  the  place.’ ’ — 
(C  Once  a year,  I make  a vifit  to  fome  or  other 
of  the  neighbouring  cities,  where  I enjoy  the 
fight  and  communication  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintance,  as  alfo  of  excellent  artificers  in 
architecture,  painting,  fculpture,  and  mulic, 
of  which  in  this  age  there  is  great  plenty.  I 
carefully  examine  their  works,  and  compare 
them  with  thofe  of  antiquity,  and  am  con- 
tinually learning  fomething  that  is  new,  and 
worthy  my  notice. — The  pleafure  which  I 
take,  in  furveying  the  works  of  nature,  is  not 
lefiened  by  the  lead  decay  of  my  fenfes.  I 
fee/ and  enjoy  them  all,  in  as  full  perfection 
as  ever  I did  in  my  youth.” 

THOMAS  PARR. 

Thomas  Parr  was  the  fon  of  John  Parr, 
of  Winnington,  in  the  parifh  of  Alberbury, 
in  Shropfhire,  and  was  born  in  1483,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.  It  was 
obferved  of  him,  that  he  had  lived  in  the 
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'reigns  of  ten  kings  and  queens.  It  is  laid* 
that  he  married  his  firft  wife  at  eighty  years  of 
age  i and,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty-two  years, 
had  but  two  children  by  her.  At  an  hundred 
and  twenty,  he  married  his  fecond  wife,  Ca- 
tharine Milton,  who  became  pregnant  by  him ; 
and  he  was,  after  that  aera  of  his  life,  em- 
ployed in  threfhing,  and  other  hufbandry 
work.  When  he  was  more  than  15 1,  he  was 
brought  up  to  London  by  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  carried  to  court,  and  introduced 
to  the  king.  He  died  in  1 635,  at  the  age  of 
152  years  and  nine  months,  and  was  buried 
in  Weflminfler  abbey.  He  was  opened  after 
his  death,  when  his  body  was  found  yet  very 
flefhy.  He  had  a large  breaft*  lungs  not 
fungous,  but  flicking  to  his  ribs,  and  diflended 
with  much  blood.  His  heart  was  great,  thick, 
fibrous,  and  fat.  cc  His  vifcera  very  found 
and  flrong,  efpecially  the  flomach $ and  it 
was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to  eat  often 
by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with  old 
cheefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer,  and 
whey ; and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  that 
he  did  eat  at  midnight,  a little  before  he  died. 
His  kidneys  were  covered  with  fat,  and  pretty 
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found.”— cc  His  brain  was  entire  and  firm  a 
and  though  he  had  not  .the  ufe  of  his  eyes, 
nor  much  of  his  memory,  feveral  years  before 
he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  appre- 
henfion  very  well,  and  was  able,  even  to  the 
1 30th  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hulband^ 
man’s  work,  even  threfhing  of  corn.  In 
fhort,  all  his  inward  parts  appeared  fo  healthy, 
that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet  and  air, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  lived  a good  while 
longer.  But  coming  out  of  a clear,  thin,  and 
free  air,  into  the  thick  air  of  London ; and 
after  a conflant,  plain,  and  homely  country 
diet,  being  taken  into  a fplendid  family,  where 
he  fed  high,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the  beft 
wines ; the  natural  fundtions  of  the  parts  of 
his  body  were  thereupon  overcharged,  his 
lungs  obftrudted,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole 
body  quite  difordered.”  Mr.  Granger  ob- 
ferves,  that  cc  there  is  a portrait,  faid  to  be 
of  Thomas  Parr,  at  Belvoir  caflle,  and  another 
in  Afhmole’s  mufeum.  The  moft  valuable  is 
in  the  collection  of  thedutchefs  of  Portland 75.” 

75  Granger’s  Biographical  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  II. 
p.  401,  402.  fecond  edit.  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  III.  p.  306,  joy. 
fourth  edit. 
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HENRY  JENKINS. 

Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  169.  He  remembered  the  battle  of 
Flouden-field,  which  was  fought  in  1 5 13> 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
told  Mrs.  Anne  Savile,  who  had  fome  con- 
verfation  with  him,  that,  at  that  time,  “ he 
was  fent  to  Northallerton  with  a horfedoad  of 
arrows,  but  they  fent  a bigger  boy  from  thence 
to  the  army  with  them.”  He  faid,  that  he 
remembered  Henry  VIII.  and  mentioned  fe- 
veral  circumftances,  which  fhewed  the  accu- 
racy of  his  memory,  though  he  could  neither 
write  nor  read.  “ There  were  alfo  four  or 
five  in  the  fame  parifh,  who  were  reputed  all 
of  them  to  be  100  years  old,  or  within  two 
or  three  years  of  it ; and  they  all  faid,  that 
he  was  an  elderly  man  ever  fince  they  knew 
him.”  He  likewife  told  Mrs.  Savile,  that 
at  one  time  he  was  butler  to  lord  Conyers, 
and  remembered  the  abbot  of  Fountain’s- 
abbey,  before  the  difiblutioiT  of  the  mona- 
fteries.  In  the  laft  century  of  his  life  he  was 
a fifherman,  and  ufed  to  wade  in  the  ftreams. 
His  diet  was  coarfe  and  four ; but  towards  the 
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latter  end  of  his  days  he  went  about  begging. 
Mrs.  Savile  fays,  cc  He  had  fworn  in  chan- 
cery, and  other  courts,  to  above  140  years 
memory,  and  was  often  at  the  affizes  at  York, 
whither  he  generally  went  on  foot.  And  I 
have  heard  fome  of  the  country  gentlemen 
affirm,  that  he  frequently  fwam  in  the  rivers, 
after  he  was  paft  the  age  of  ioo  years.’*  And 
it  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Hill,  that  “ in  the  king’s 
remembrancer’s  office,  in  the  exchequer,  is 
a record  of  a depofition  in  a caufe,  by  Engljfh 
bill,  between  Ant.  Clark  and  Smirkfon,  taken 
April,  1665,  at  Kettering,  in  Yorkfhire, 
where  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Ellerton  upon  Swale, 
labourer,  aged  157  years,  was  produced,  and 
depofed  as  a witnefs.  Divers  very  antient 
witneffes  fwore  him  to  be  a very  old  man, 
when  they  firft  knew  him  7V’  Jenkins  died 
in  December,  1 670,  and  lies  buried  at  Bolton, 
in  Yorkfhire,  where,  in  1743,  a monument 
was  ere&ed  to  his  memory  77 . 

76  Lowthorp’s  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  III. 
p.  308. 

77  Granger’s  Biographical  Hill,  of  England,  vol.  IV. 
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St.  EVREMOND. 

Charles  de  St.  Evremond  was  diftin- 
guilhed  both  for  his  literary  talents,  and  his 
longevity.  He  was  born  at  St.  Denis  le  Guaft, 
in  Lower  Normandy,  on  the  firft  of  April, 
1613.  He  was  the  third  fon  of  Charges  de 
St.  Denis,  caftellan  or  baron  of  St.  Denis  le 
Guaft.  He  took  the  name  of  St.  Evremond 
from  a manor*  which  was  part  of  the  eftate 
of  his  father,  and  of  which  he  was  fometimes 
ftyled  lord.  He  received  a liberal  education, 
and  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  the  law.  But  he  foon  quitted  that 
ftudy,  and  entered  the  army,  being  made  an 
enlign  before  he  was  quite  ftxteen  years  of 
age.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  however,  by 
his  application  to  literature,  as  well  as  by 
other  accomplilhments.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  fencing ; fo  that  cc  St.  Evremond’s 
pafs”  was  famous  among  thofe  who  were 
fkilled  in  that  art.  Having  ferved  two  or 
three  campaigns,  he  obtained  a lieutenant's 
commifiion ; and,  after  the  fiege  of  Landrecy, 
in  1637,  he  had  the  command  of  a company 
of  foot.  He  was  eminent  in  the  army  not 
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only  for  his  courage,  but  his  politenefs  and 
his  wit ; and  his  accomplifhments  procured 
him  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  the  marechals 
de  Etrees  and  Grammont,  of  vifcount  Tu- 
renne,  and  of  other  military  officers  of  rank 
and  eminence.  In  1642,  he  made  the  cam- 
paign of  Fribourg;  and  the  following  year  he 
received  fo  dangerous  a wound  at  the  battle 
°f  Norlingen,  that,  for  fix  weeks,-  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  paft  recovery ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  left 
leg  was  fomewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  A 
few  years  after,  fome  jells  that  he  had  thrown 
out,  relative  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  occafioned 
him  to  be  imprifoned  two  or  three  months  in 
the  Baftile.  However,  when  the  cardinal 
afterwards  fet  out  from  Paris,  with  a great  , 
retinue,  in  order  to  negociate  a treaty  with 
the  firft  minifter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  St. 
Evremond  was  one  of  thole  who  accompanied 
him.  But  a letter  which  he  wrote,  relative 
v t0  the  condud  of  the  cardinal  refpeding  the 
Pyrenean  treaty,  at  length  occafioned  his 
banifhment  from  France  7\  He  went  to 

78  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  V.  p.  635,  636,  637. 
fecond  edit. 
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Hollands  where  he  made  a fliort  flay,  but 
palled  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  England.  King  Charles  II.  con- 
ferred on  him  a penlion  of  300 1.  a year.  He 
was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  celebrated 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  was  highly  celebrated 
for  her  wit,  and  her  perfonal  accomplifh- 
ments.  She  died  in  1706,  in  the  91ft  year 
of  her  age.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  St. 
Evremond  fays,  “ At  eighty-eight  years  of 
age,  I eat  oyfters  every  morning.  I dine 
heartily,  and  fup  tolerably.  Heroes  are  cele- 
brated for  lefs  merit  than  mine  7V*  He  died 
in  1703,  aged  ninety  years,  five  months,  and 
twenty  days.  Des  Maizeaux  fays,  “ He  pre- 
ferred, to  the  very  lad,  a lively  imagination, 
a folid  judgment,  and  a happy  memory.”  He 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a 
monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory. 

The  countefs  of  Defmond,  according  to 
the  computation  of  lord  Bacon,  who  was  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  her,  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age.  Eler  age 

79  Works  of  St.  Evremond,  vol.  III.  p.  55-  fecond 
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was  unknown  to  herfelf,  but  that  ftie  was  full 
as  old  as  lord  Bacon  ftated  her  to  be,  was 
extremely  well  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
others,  and  by  deeds,  fettlements,  and  indif- 
putable  teftimonies. 

It  is  ftated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  that 
c<  Mrs.  Ecklefton,  who  lived  in  Philipftown, 
in  the  King’s  county,  in  Ireland,  was  born  in 
the  year  1548,  and  died  in  1691  3 fo  that  fhe 
was  143  years  old  8V\ 

Dr.  Martin  Lifter  fays,  c<  William  Gar- 
thorp  and  William  Baxter,  of  Carlton,  inform 
me,  that  they  two  being  upon  the  jury  at 
York,  in  1664,  they  faw  and  fpake  with,  in 
the  aflize-hall,  two  men,  father  and  fon,  fum- 
moned  as  witneftes,  in  fome  caufe  or  other, 
out  of  Dent,  a fmall  village  in  Craven,  eight 
miles  beyond  Settle.  The  father  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  fon  made  twelve  fcore  between 
them  * and  that  his  fon  was  above  100,  and: 
that  he  wanted  not  half  a year  of  140.  He 
told  them  farther,  that  he  could,  and  did 
make  ffth-hooks,  as  fmall  as  would  take  a 
trout  with  a fingle  hair,.  They  obferved,  that 

lo  Lowthorp,  ut  fupra,  p.  3P9. 
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the  Ton  looked  much  older,  and  had  the  whiter 
hair  8V* 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  the  fame  writer,  “ Robert 
Montgomery  now  (in  the  year  1670)  living 
at  Skipton  in  Craven,  but  born  in  Scotland, 
tells  me,  that  he  is  126  years  of  age.  The 
oldeft  in  Skipton  fay,  that  they  never  knew 
him  other  than  an  old  man.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly decayed  of  late  j but  yet  he  goes  about 
a begging  8z.” 

“ Vincent  Coquel  in,  a clergyman,  died 
at  Paris,  in  1664,  at  112.  Laurence  Hut- 
land  lived  in  the  Orkneys  to  170.  James  * 
Sands,  an  Englilhman,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft  century,  died  at  140,  and  his 
wife  at  120.  In  Sweden,  it  is  a common 
thing  to  meet  with  people  of  above  an  hun- 
dred ; and  Rudbekius  affirms,  from  bills  of 
mortality,  figned  by  his  brother,  who  was  a 
biffiop,  that,  in  the  fmall  extent  of  twelve 
pariffies,  there  died,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
feven  years,  232  men,  between  100  and  140 
years  of  age ; which  is  the  more  credible, 

81  Low  thorp’s  Abridgment  of  the  Philofoph.  Tranf. 
vol.  III.  p.  309. 

82  Ibid,  p.  308. 
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fmce  in  the  diet  aflembled  by  the  late  queen 
of  Sweden,  in  171 3,  the  boldeft  and  beft 
fpeaker  among  the  deputies,  from  the  order 
of  peafants,  was  confiderably  above  an  hun- 
dred 8 V' 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  appears  to 
have  erected  a greater  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  than  were  ever  produced  by  any 
other  man,  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  was  a man  of  fhort  ftature ; 
of  a very  chearful  and  philofophic  temper; 
and  preferved  his  mental  abilities  to  the  laft. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft,  molt  adtive,  and 
ufeful  members  of  the  royal  fociety ; and  Mr. 
Hook  faid  of  him,  that,  “ fince  the  time  of 
Archimedes,  there  fcarcely  ever  met,  in  one 
man,  fuch  a mechanic  hand,  and  fo  philo- 
fophical  a mind.”  He  died  in  1723,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
was  eredted  by  him.  Part  of  an  infcription 
near  the  vault,  which  contains  his  body,  is. 
Left  or,  fi  monumentum  requiris,  circumfpce. 

Francis  Secardi  Hongo,  ufually  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Huppazoli,  was 
conful  for  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  ifland  of 

93  Campbell's  Hermippus  Redivivus,  p.  18. 
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Scio,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  1702, 
when  he  was  very  near  1 1 5.  He  was  a native 
of  Cafal,  in  the  Montferrat.  He  married  in 
Scio,  when  he  was  young  5 and  being  much 
addi&ed  to  the  fair  fex,  he  had  in  all  five 
wives,  and  fome  concubines,  by  whom  he 
had  many  children.  He  is  faid  never  to  have 
been  fick.  His  fight*  hearing,  memory,  ancf 
adtivity,  were  amazing.  He  walked  every 
day  about  eight  miles.  His  hair,  which  was 
long  and  graceful,  became  white  when  he  was 
fourfcore,  but  turned  black  at  an  hundred, 
as  did  his  eye-brows  and  beard  at  112.  In 
his  dealings  with  others,  he  was  a man  of 
ftridt  honour,  and  feveral  travellers,  who  con- 
verfed  with  him,  have  fpoken  highly  of  his 
good  fenfe  and  politenefs  b4. 

The  bifhop  of  Bergen,  in  his  Natural  Hi£~ 
tory  of  Norway,  (part  II.  ch.  9.  fe6L  8.) 
relates,  from  credible  vouchers,  that  in  the 
year  17 33,  four  married  couple  danced  in  the 
prefence  of  Chriftian  VI.  king  of  Denmark, 
whofe  ages,  joined  together,  amounted  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  years,  none  of  the 
four  couple  being  under  an  hundred. 

•*  Campbell,  ut  fupra,  p.  4 6,  47. 
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In  1757,  died  in  Cornwall,  J.  Effingham, 
in  the  144th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
and  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  brought  up 
to  labour.  He  had  long  ferved  as  a foldier, 
and  a corporal,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim.  He  returned  at  length  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  worked  as  a day- 
labourer  till  his  death.  ’Till  his  100th  year, 
he  had  hardly  known  what  ficknefs  was ; and, 
eight  days  before  his  death,  he  walked  three 
miles  8?. 

Before  I proceed  farther,  I (hall  here  in- 
fert  a remarkable  inftance  of  longevity,  which, 
in  point  of  chronology,  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  earlier.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
1648,  was  buried  at  Minchual,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Chefter,  “ Thomas  Daram,  of 
Leighton,  near  that  place,  aged  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years,  as  it  appears  by  his  grave- 
flone,  cut  in  words  at  length,  not  figures; 
and,  to  prevent  difputes,  as  the  event  is  fo 
rare,  it  is  recorded,  and  to  be  feen  now  in 
the  church-regifler,  figned  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Holford,  vicar,  and  by  Thomas 

85  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vcl.  I.  p.  145. 
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Kennedy  and  John  Warburton,  church- 
wardens, who  were  living  at  the  time  of  this 
very  old  man’s  deceafe  86.” 

In  1758,  died  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropfhire, 
aged  1 12,  John  Davis,  who  retained  his 
fight  and  fenfes  to  the  laft.  He  was  a light- 
horfeman  at  the  battle  in  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion,  and  brought  away  five  of 
the  horfes  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it 8?. 
The  fame  year,  died  Patrick  OBrian,  aged 
114,  a journeyman  carpenter,  a bufinefs  which 
he  had  followed  at  Meath,  in  Ireland,  till 
within  two  years  of  his  death  88. 

Baron  Baravicino  de  Capellis,  died  in 
1770,  at  Meran,  in  Tyrol,  at  the  age  of  104. 
He  had  been  married  to  four  wives..  The 
fxrft  he  married  in  his  14th  year,  and  the  laft 
in  his  84th.  By  his  fourth  wife  he  had  feven 
children ; and,  when  he  died,  fhe  was  big  with 
the  eighth.  The  vigour  of  his  body,  and  of 
his  mind,  did  not  forfake  him  till  the  laft  year 
of  his  life  8*. 

86  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  30U 
Ibid.  vol.  XXVIII.  p.  612. 

88  Ibid.  p.  396. 

?9  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
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Draakenberg,  a native  of  Denmark,  who 
was  born  in  1626,  ferved  as  a Teaman,  in  the 
royal  navy,  till  the  91ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
fpent  fifteen  years  of  his  life  as  a Have  in 
Turkey.  When  he  was  in,  and  began  to 
think  of  enjoying  tranquility,  he  refolved  to 
marry,  and  united  himfelf  to  a woman  of 
threefcore.  He  outlived  her  a long  time ; 
and,  in  his  130th  year,  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  girl;  but  lhe  declined  his  propofal. 
He  then  tried  his  fortune  with  fome  others, 
but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  He,  therefore, 
refolved  to  continue  Tingle,  and  in  that  con- 
dition lived  fixteen  years.  He  died  in  the 
year  1772,  in  the  146th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a man  of  a warm  temper,  and  exhibited 
frequent  proofs  of  his  ftrength  during  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  9°. 

In  1782,  died  at  Amozquet,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa,  Anthony  Loydi,  an  huf- 
bandman,  aged  113.  He  was  born  on  the 
21ft  of  March,  1669;  and  is  laid  never  to 
have  had  any  ficknefs,  but  the  opprefiion  of 
his  lungs,  with  which  he  was  feized  a few 
days  before  his  death.  Having  always  had  an 

40  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  144,  145. 
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averfion  to  phyfic,  he  refufed  to  take  what 
was  ordered  him  during  his  illnefs.  He  re- 
tained the  ufe  of  his  fenfes,  and  had  all  his 
teeth  and  his  hair,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
During  his  whole  life,  he  is  laid  to  have  eaten 
nothing  but  bread  made  of  Turkey  wheat  j 
and  he  always  abftained  from  wine  and  to- 
bacco. At  the  age  of  112,  he  ftill  worked 
in  the  fields  ; and  could  get  up  into  trees  of  a 
middling  fize  without  the  help  of  a ladder. 
His  prefence  of  mind,  and  foundnefs  of  judg- 
ment, never  forfook  him  to  his  lateft  breath 9 . 

On  the  ad  of  September,  1783,  died  at 
St.  Jean  Pied  dePort,  in  Navarre,  aged  118, 
Jas.  Le  Mefurier,  who  was  born  in  that  town, 
and  never  twenty  miles  diftant  from  it  in  his 
life.  His  common  food,  for  fome  years,  was 
vegetables  **. 

In  the  fame  year  died,  in  the  hofpital, 
founded  by  the  Hon.  Catharine  Levefon,  at 
Temple-Ballhall,  Warwicklhire,  the  widow 
Bolton,  aged  1 09.  She  lived  in  that  hofpital 
fifty-four  years;  and,  a few  months  before 
(he  died,  walked  the  diltance  of  two  miles  to 

»*  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LIII.  p-  45  45 2* 

»*  Ibid. 
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Knowl,  to  fee  her  grand-children.  She  re- 
tained all  her  faculties  to  the  laft  ,J.  And, 
two  days  after,  died,  in  the  fame  hofpital,  the 
widow  Page,  aged  93.  The  fame  year  died, 
at  Kettle,  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  Margaret 
Melvill,  wife  of  Robert  Forbes,  brewer,  aged 
1 17.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  had  one  fon,  and  five  daughters : 
the  eldeft,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  77. 
She  had  feventeen  grand-children,  and  thirty- 
feven  great  grand- children.  She  renewed  her 
teeth  about  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age ; 
and  is  faid  never  to  have  had  a head-ach,  or 
any  confiderable  pain,  during  the  whole  courfc 
of  her  life.  She  walked,  and  could  both  feev 
and  hear,  till  the  day  before  her  death  94. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1784,  at  Ten- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  died  Mrs. 
Mary  Jeffries,  widow,  in  her  106th  year, 
She  was  born  in  London  in  1678,  and  dif- 
tin&ly  remembered  eight  fovereigns.  She 
was  daughter  to  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  oculifl 
to  queen  Anne.  She  followed  the  pra&ice  of 
midwifery  at  Tenbury  upwards  of  fixty  years ; 

03  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LIII.  p.  271. 
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and,  a few  years  before  her  death,  walked  to 
Burford,  in  Shropfhire,  and  delivered  a woman. 
She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  laft ; and,  not 
many  days  before  her  death,  was  remarkably 
chearful,  amufing  her  friends  with  anecdotes 
about  the  revolution,  which  fhe  well  remem- 
bered. She  enjoyed  a good  flate  of  health ; 
but  dated,  that  about  fifty  years  before  the 
clofe  of  her  life  fhe  was  troubled  with  the 
cholic,  when  fhe  was  advifed  to  fmoke  to- 
bacco, which  flie  continued  to  do  as  long  as 
fhe  lived  9J, 

The  fame  year  alfo  died,  at  his  houfe 
near  Edenderry,  King’s  county,  Ireland,  Dr. 
Richard  Prefcott,  aged  1 1 1 years.  He  was, 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  able  to  walk  many 
miles  at  a time  s and  he  preferred  walking  to 
riding.  He  was  temperate  in  his  mode  of 
living  s and,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a 
life,  he  is  faid  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  96.  And  in  that  year  like  wife  died,  at 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  Hugh  Rowland 
Hughes,  gentleman,  aged  114  years,  11 
months,  and  27  days.  He  married,  in  1700, 

95  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LIV.  p.  956. 

96  Id.  ibid.  . . 
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Mary  Williams,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 
dren. In  1721,  he  married  Margaret  Roberts, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children.  In  1731,  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Prys,  of  Dulas,  in  An- 
glefey,  by  whom  he  had  two  children  ; and, 
in  1748,  he  married  Margaret  Evan,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  children;  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  were  all  grown  to  be  men  and 
women97. 

In  1761,  died  at  Koningfberg,  in  Pruffia, 
captain  Bromfish,  aged  112;  ninety-three 
years  of  which  he  had  been  in  the  Pruftian 
fervice  98. 

Several  deaths  occurred,  in  the  year  1785, 
of  perfons  who  had  attained  to  a confiderable 
degree  of  longevity.  In  that  year  died,  at 
Hellefchau,  in  Moravia,  Thomas  Kasprucr, 
weaver,  in  his  11 8th  year.  It  is  faid,  that 
he  never  had  any  illnefs  in  the  courfe  of  that 
long  life  ; and,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
retained  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  He  continued 
to  work  at  his  trade\  till  his  114th  year  99 # 
On  the  1 6th  of  February,  in  that  year,  was 

57  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LIV.  p.  236. 

98  Ibid.  vol.  XXXI.  p.  44. 

99  Ibid.  vol.  LV.  p.  489. 
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buried  at  Midfomer  Norton,  Hannah  Heal, 
aged  ninety-nine  years  and  eleven  months. 
She  was  carried  to  church  by  four  of  her 
great-grand- children,  below  which  there  were 
two  generations.  It  was  fuppofed,  tjiat  her 
children,  grand- children,  great  grand-chil- 
dren, and  other  defendants,  amounted  to 
nearly  five  hundred  ,0°. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  that  year,  died  at 
Studley  Green,  in  Wiltshire,  Ann  Sims,  in 
her  113th  year.  ’Till  within  a few  months 
of  her  death,  fhe  was  able  to  walk  to  and 
from  the  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Lanfdown, 
near  three  miles  from  Studley.  It  is  faid, 
that  fhe  had  been,  and  continued,  till  up- 
wards of  100  years  of  age,  the  moft  noted 
poacher  in  that  part  of  the  country  * and  fhe 
frequently  boafted  of  felling  to  gentlemen  the 
fifh  taken  out  of  their  own  ponds.  She  had 
purchafed  Aer  fhroud  and  coffin,  which  fhe 
kept'  in  her  apartment  more  than  twenty 
years  105 . 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  that  year,  died 
at  Magheratempany,  near  Ballynahinch,  in 

*00  Ibid.  p.  158.  *01  Ibid.  p.  324.. 
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the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  Mary  M‘Don~ 
nell,  aged  118.  She  was  born  in  the  iile  of 
Sky,  which  place  fhe  left  in  the  year  1 688, 
and  ever  after  refided  in  Down.  The  year 
before  her  death  fhe  walked  to  Moira,  fourteen 
miles,  in  one  day,  to  fee  her  landlord ; and, 
about  two  years  before,  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
reaped  her  ridge  of  corn  as  well  as  the  youngefl 
people  in  the  country.  When  fhe  was  at 
Moira,  fhe  had  all  her  fenfes  perfeCt,  except 
a little  weaknefs  in  her  eyes,  and  appeared  to 
be  healthy,  ftrong,  and  adtive  IO\ 

In  the  fame  year  died,  at  Holmes  Chapel, 
in  Chefhire,  a man  named  Froome,  aged  125 
years  and  eight  months.  He  had  been  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Hon.  John  Smith  Barry, 
who,  in  confederation  of  his  great  age,  and 
long  fervices,  left  him  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  he  enjoyed,  with  imufual  health, 
till  about  two  years  before  his  death.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  a Ion  living,  above 
ninety,  who  worked  at  a manufactory  in  Lan- 
cafhire  ; and  who,  it  Was  thought,  from  his 
appearance,  might  probably  Kve  to  as  great 
an  age  as  his  father 

1 01  Ibid.  P.  489.  **  Ibid.  p. 
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Among  thofe  men  who  have  lived  to  a 
■confiderable  age,  and  who  have  alfo  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a&ivity  of  benevolence,  Mr. 
John  Kyrll,  celebrated  by  Pope,  under  the 
title  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  deferves  to  be 
particularly  noticed.  He  was  a bachelor,  and 
his  eftate  was  computed  at  only  five  hundred 
pounds  a year.  He  kept  a public  table  on 
the  Thurfday  of  every  week,  and  had  always 
twelve  perfons  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day. 
What  remained  of  his  dinner  was  given  away 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  poor.  He  diftributed 
medicines  to  the  poor  gratis > and,  when 
the  advice  of  a phyfician  was  neceiTary,  he 
fent  one  at  his  own  expence.  He  redeemed 
poor  debtors  from  prifon,  and  gave  them 
fmall  fums  to  begin  trade  with  again.  In 
almoft  all  difputes  he  a£ted  as  a mediator,  and 
prevented  the  parties  from  going  to  law.  He 
bought  all  forts  of  coarfe  cloth,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor. 
He  was  fkilled  in  archite&ure ; and  once,  on 
a vifit  to  fee  fome  building  near  Benfon,  in 
Oxfordfhire,  he  was  taken  up  for  a highway- 
man, and  carried  before  a jultice  of  peace, 
to  whom  he  laid  he  was  “ the  Man  of  Rofs.” 

This, 
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This,  however,  did  not  induce  the  juftice  to 
fet  him  at  liberty.  But  three  perfons  of 
confequence,  in  his  neighbourhood,  went  in 
their  coaches  and  fix  to  bail  him.  He  raifed 
the  fpire  of  Rofs  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet.  A caufeway  was  alfo  made  by  him,  on 
the  Monmouth  road,  for  the  ufe  of  foot- 
paiTengers.  He  inclofed  within  a ftone-wall, 
ornamented  with  two  elegant  entrances,  a fpace 
of  ground  of  near  half  an  acre,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  funk  a bafon  as  a refervoir  for 
water,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs. 
Over  one  of  the  door- cafes  of  the  entrance 
there  are  flill  remaining  his  coat  of  arms, 
cut  out  in  ftone.  He  died  in  1724,  aged 
ninety  ,o4. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1786,  died  at  Paris, 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  his  114th  year,  Joseph 
Buller,  a native  of  Savoy.  He  ferved 
feveral  years  under  prince  Eugene,  and  had 
worked  nearly  fixty  years  on  the  quays  at 
Paris.  It  is  faid,  that  the  only  illnefs,  which 
he  ever  experienced,  was  a diflemper  in  his 
eyes,  occafioned  by  a fall  from  a pile  of  wood, 
when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  lived. 

,0+  Ibid.  vol.  LVI.  p.  1026* 
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fifty-feven  years  with  one  wife,  and  renewed 
his  marriage  at  St.  Etrienne  du  Mont.  He 
followed  his  bufinefs  to  the  age  of  105,  and 
would  not  then  have  quitted  it,  had  not  the 
charitable  contributions  raifed  for  him  enabled 
him  to  fubfift  without  it.  A print  of  him 
was  publifhed  fome  years  before  his  death,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  was  faid,  that  his 
father  died  at  the  age  of  123  years,  and  ten 
months  10J. 

The  fame  year  died,  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Joannes  de  Godini,  in  the  diocefe  of  Oporto, 
Veresimo  Nogueira,  aged  117.  He  ferved 
as  a foldier  from  the  age  of  feventeen  till  he 
was  thirty-feven,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza. After  he  had  obtained  his  difcharge, 
he  married,  and  had  feveral  children.  He 
maintained  his  family  partly  by  his  induftry, 
and  partly  by  fome  fmall  fortune  which  he 
poffeffed.  He  always  enjoyed  a good  date  of 
health ; and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  might 
have  lived  fome  years  longer,  had  it  not  been 
for  a fall,  in  which  one  of  his  legs  was  broken 
in  three  places,  which  occafioned  his  death. 
He  had  all  his  teeth,  and  all  his  hair,  a fmall 

l°5' Gent.  Mag,  vol.  LVI.  p.  619. 
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part  only  of  which  was  grown  grey ; and  he 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties  to  the  laft  ,o6. 

In  i 7 87  died,  at  a- village  near  Piritz,  in 
Pomerania,  John  Pengs,  aged  103.  He 
was  borne  to  his  grave  on  fheaves  of  corn, 
according  to  his  own  defire ; and  a fpade, 
plough-fhare,  and  hedging-bill,  were  placed 
on  his  coffin.  He  had  cultivated  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and  had  had 
twenty- five  children ; and  it  is  faid,  that  all 
of  them  who  lived,  he  had  taught  to  be  as 
induftrious  as  himfelf  ,07. 

The  fame  year  died,  near  Stornoway,  in 
the  Lewis,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands,  Lewis 
McLeod,  aged  i»6.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1671  and  fought  at  Killicrankie,  SherifF- 
muir,  and  Culloden,  under  the  banners  of  the 
Stuarts.  But,  in  1755,  he  fent  fix  of  his 
fons  to  fight  for  king  George  II.  in  the  regi- 
ment then  railed  by  colonel  Montgomery, 
now  earl  of  Eglintoun.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  only  one  of  his  fons  was  left  alive,  and 
who  was  then  faid  to  be  a Chelfea  penfioner  ,o8. 

,o6  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVI.  p.  907* 
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In  1788,  died  at  Selkirk,  aged  116,  Wil- 
liam Riddell.  This  man’s  mode  of  livine; 
was  materially  different  from  that % of  the 
generality  of  thofe,  who  have  attained  to  a 
great  age.  He  was  much  addicted  to  in- 
temperance. In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  a confiderable  fmuggler,  and  remarkable 
for  his  love  of  brandy,  which  he  drank  in- 
very  large  quantities.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was 
always  fond  of  good  ale ; and  has  often  de- 
clared, that  he  never  drank  a draught  of  pure 
water.  It  is  added,  that  “ after  his  ninetieth 
year,  he  at  one  time  drank  for  a fortnight 
together,  with  oniy  a few  intervals  of  deep  in 
his  chair.”  When  he  married  his  third  wife, 
he  was  ninety-five ; and  he  retained  his  me- 
mory, and  other  faculties,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life,  his 
chief  fubfiftence  was  a little  bread,  infufed  in 
fpirits  and  ale  109 . 

The  vale  of  Glamorgan,  in  Wales,  is 
Hated  to  be  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  the  parifh-regifter  of  Lan- 
maes,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  the  burial 
is  entered  of  Ivan  Yorath,  who  died  in 

Ibid.  vol.  LVIII.  p.  659. 
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i6iiy  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  about 
180  years  of  age.  He  was  a foldier,  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bofworth- field,  lived  afterwards 
at  Lantwit  Major,  and  maintained  himfelf 
chiefly  by  filhing.  In  the  fame  regifter  is  the 
following  entry:  “ Elizabeth  Yeorath, 
the  wife  of  Edmund  Thomas,  was  buried  the 
13  th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God  1688,  aged  177.”  And  in  the  belfrey 
of  Lantwit  Major,  there  is  an  infcription,  on 
a blue  marble  flab,  to  the  memory  of  Matthew 
Vafs,  interred  in  that  church,  aged  177  1IQ. 

In  1789,  died  at  Antwerp,  aged  104, 
Philip  Coets.  , He  was  a foldier  from  his 
youth,  and  ferved  in  all  the  campaigns  of 
prince  Eugene  again#  the  Turks.  In  1717, 
he  was  at  the  capture  of  Belgrade.  When 
he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  forty,  he  mar- 
ried ; and  lived  with  his  firft  wife  twelve  years. 
By  her  he  had  fix  children,  and  from  them 
ten  grand- children.  At  fixty  years  of  age, 
he  married  agajn,  and  had  eight  children, 
from  whom  fprang  thirty  grand-children.  He 
was  fo  flrong,  that  it  is  faid,  that  at  feventy- 
three  years  of  age,  he  lifted  a butt  of  beer 
110  Ibid.  vol.  LXXIII.  p.  106. 
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from  a cart  without  the  lead  difficulty.  Having 
loft  his  fecond  wife,  at  ninety-two  he  married 
a third,  but  had  no  children  by  her.  He  is 
dated  to  have  been  always  in  health  ; and  he 
retained  all  his  fenfes,  his  hearing  excepted, 
till  his  death  I,x. 

The  fame  year  died  at  Galfwhey,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  his  109th  year,  William 
Preft,  who  worked  as  a labourer  at  Studley 
Park,  till  within  ten  years  of  his  death.  He 
left  a widow,  and  eight  children,  the  elded 
of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  eighty- 
feven,  and  the  youngeft  fixteen  ,x\  In  that 
year  alfo  died,  at  Cronftadt,  aged  in,  Marie 
de  Chapelet.  She  was  After  to  M.  de  Reien, 
brigadier  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  into  which 
he  entered  under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  died  fome  time  before  his  fifter  at  the 
age  of  10 1 years.  Both  the  brother  and  the 
fifter  are  faid  to  have  retained  their  faculties 
to  the  lad  moments  of  their  lives  ,,J. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
lived  to  a confiderable  age  5 and  in  a letter 

,u  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LIX.  p.  178, 
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written  by  him  to  George  Whatley,  Efq; 
treafurer  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  London, 
dated  Philadelphia,.  May  18,  1787,  is  the 
following  paflage  : “ You  are  now  78,  and 
I am  82.  You  tread  fall:  upon  my  heels: 
but  though  you  have  more  ftrength  and  fpirit, 
you  cannot  come  up  with  me  till  I flop;  which 
muft  now  be  foon  : for  I am  grown  lb  old  as 
to  have  buried  moft  of  the  friends  of  my 
youth  j and  I now  often  hear  perfons,  whom 
I knew  when  children,  called  old  Mr.  fuch 
a one,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  their  fons, 
now  men  grown,  and  in  bufmefs ; fo  that,  by 
living  twelve  years  beyond  David’s  period,  I 
feem  to  have  intruded  myfelf  into  the  com- 
pany of  pofterity,  when  I ought  to  have  been 
a-bed,  and  afleep.  Yet  had  I gone  at  feventy, 
it  would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the  moft 
adive  years  of  my  life,  employed  too  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greateft  importance  : but  whether 
I have  been  doing  good  or  mifchief,  is  for 
time  to  difcover.  I only  know,  that  I in- 
tended well,  and  I hope  all  will  end  well.” 
Dr.  Franklin  died  in  1790,  in  his  85th  year. 

In  1791,  an  old  magiftrate,  named  Bam- 
berg, wh«  lived  at  Rechingen,  in  the  Pala- 
is tinate. 
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tinate,  died  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age.  In 
1787,  long  after  he  had  loft  all  his  teeth, 
eight  new  ones  grew  up.  At  the  end  of  fix 
months,  they  again  dropped  out  but  their 
place  was  fupplied  by  other  new  ones,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  After  he  had 
employed  his  new  teeth  for  fome  time,  with 
great  convenience,  in  chewing  his  food,  they 
took  their  leave,  and  new  ones  immediately 
fprang  up  in  fome  of  the  fockets.  All  thefe 
teeth  he  acquired  and  loft  without  any  pain, 
and  their  number  is  faid  to  have  amounted  at 
leaft  to  fifty  "4. 

In  1792  died,  at  Collefiie,  in  Fifefhire, 
aged  108,  Thomas  Garrick.  A few  months 
before  he  died,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
a mile  a day  from  his  houfe ; and,  in  his  99th 
year,  he  married  a third  wife  115 . The  fame 
year  died,  in  Prufiia,  an  old  foldier,  named 
Mittelftedt,  in  the  112th  year  of  his  age. 
This  man  was  born  atFiflahn,  in  that  country, 
in  1 681.  He  went  into  fervice ; but  was  loft 
at  the  gaming  table  by  his  mafter,  who  in 
one  evening  ftaked  his  whole  equipage,  and 

114  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  171. 
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fix  more  fervants.  He  then  entered  into  the 
army,  and  ferved  as  a foldier  fixty-feven  years. 
He  was  prefent  in  all  the  campaigns  under 
Frederick  I.  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frede*- 
rick,  the  third  and  great  king  of  Prufiia ; 
and,*  in  particular,  in  thole  of  the  war  of 
feven  years.  He  had  been  engaged  in  feven- 
teen  general  a&ions,  in  which  he  braved  num- 
berlefs  dangers,  and  received  many  wounds. 
In  the  war  of  feven  years,  his  horfe  was  iliot 
under  him,  and  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Ruffians.  After  having  encountered  all  thefc 
difficulties,  he  married  and,  having  loft  two 
wives  fucceffively,  he  married  a third  in  1790, 
when  he  was  in  the  noth  year  of  his  age. 
A ffiort  time  before  his  death  he  was  ftill  able 
to  walk  two  miles,  every  month,  in  order  to 
receive  his  fmall  penfion  lx6. 

In  1793,  died  at  Kilmarnock,  aged  iiia 
John  Craig.  He  ferved  as  a foldier  in  the 
North  Britifh  dragoons,  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriff  Muir  in  1715.  He  was  never 
married,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  had  any 
illnefs.  He  worked  as  a day-labourer  till 
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within  a few  days  of  his  death,  and  retained  his 
memory  and  fenfes  to  the  laft  ,l7.  The  fame 
year  died  at  Hopetoun-hall,  near  Edinburgh, 
at  the  age  of  137,  a man  named  Robertson. 
He  had  always  lived  in  the  family  of  the  lords 
of  that  place,  whom  he  ferved  in  the  capacity  of 
infpe&or  of  the  lead  works,  for  four  complete 
generations,  befides  the  time  elapfed  after  the 
birth  of  the  gentleman  who  was  in  pofleflion 
of  the  eftate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That 
gentleman  gave  diredlions  that  his  funeral 
fnould  be  conducted  in  a very  refpetlable 
manner,  and  befpoke  an  elegant  monument, 
with  an  infcription,  exprefiive  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  an  old  and  worthy  fervant,  during 
the  fpace  of  no  years  n8.  The  following 
year  died  at  Tollagh,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Mrs.  Warren,  aged  1 1 2.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  £he  had  a grandfon  and  grand-daughter, 
who  were  then  grandfather  and  grandmother 
to  children  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
Her  brother  had  died  two  years  before,  at 
the  age  of  120.  He  ploughed  the  eaft-fide 
of  Grafton-ftreet,  Dublin,  and  fowed  wheat 

Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXIII.  p.  481. 
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m it,  which  he  held  for  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and 
had  fix  or  feven  hundred  acres  at  the  fame 
rent.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  was  employed  in  conducing  fome  farm- 
carts  belonging  to  his  father,  which  were  im~ 
preyed  by  the  army  of  king  William,  to 
carry  luggage  into  the  camp  IT9» 

In  1795  died,  in  the  pariftt  of  Carfphairn, 
in  Scotland,  in  her  103d  year,  Marion  Muir* 
She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  laft ; and  had 
three  fitters,  one  of  whom  lived  to  the  age  of 
1 or,  another  to  95,  and  the  third  died  at  the 
age  of  98  14°. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  . 1796,  died  in 
Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  Mr.  Charles 
Roberts,  aged  11 6.  He  was  a native  of 
Oxfordfhire,  in  England ; but  had  refided  in 
America  nearly  eighty  years*  He  feemed  to 
retain  all  his  faculties  in  perfedt  exercife  to 
the  laft ; and,  two  years  before  his  death,  he 
rode  to  church  alone.  It  is  faid,  that  during 
his  whole  life  he  had  not  known  ficknefs  and 
his  death  was  not  preceded  by  any  indifpo- 

119  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXIV.  p.  1155,  1156. 
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fition,  being  fudden,  as  he  was  eating  his 
fupper  tx\ 

Charles  Macklin  was  an  eminent  come- 
dian, and  a dramatic  writer,  and  lived  to  a 
confiderable  age.  He  was  born  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  came  to  England  about  the 
year  17  26.  He  performed  in  feveral  {trolling 
companies,  and  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  He  afterwards  became  a diftinguifhed 
comic  after ; he  excelled  in  the  character  of 
Iago  •,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fuperior 
to  every  other  performer  in  the  charafter  of 
Shylock,  inShakefpeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
He  appeared  on  the  ftage  in  his  90th  year; 
and  long  retained  a great  degree  of  health 
and  intelleftual  vigour.  He  died  in  1797, 
in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
Covent-garden  church-yard. 

Dr.  Hufeland  remarks,  that  “ Switzer- 
land, without  doubt  the  higheft  land  in  Europe, 
has  produced  fewer  inftances  of  longevity 
than  Scotland.  For  this  there  are  two  rea- 
fons.  Firft,  the  atmofphere  at  a great  height 
is  too  dry,  etherial,  and  pure,  and  confumes 
therefore  more  fpeedily.  Secondly,  the  tem- 

!11  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LX VI.  p.  789,  790. 
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perature  of  it  is  too  variable ; heat  and  cold 
fucceed  each  other  too  rapidly ; and  nothing 
is  more  unfavourable  to  duration  of  life  than 
very  fudden  changes  I2Z 

The  fame  writer  fays,  « The  mod  extra- 
ordinary inflances  of  longevity  are  to  be  found 
only  among  thofe  clafTes  of  mankind,  who, 
amidft  bodily  labour,  and,  in  the  open  air, 

lead  a Ample  life,  agreeable  to  nature  ,2V’ 

fC  All  thofe  people,  who  have  become  very 
old,  were  married  more  than  once,  and  gene- 
rally at  a very  late  period  of  life.” — A French- 
man, named  Longueville,  lived  to  the  age  of 
no.  He  had  been  married  to  ten  wives. 
His  laft  wife  he  married  when  in  his  99th 
year ; and  fhe  bore  him  a Ion,  when  he  was 
in  his  101ft 

“ More  women  than  men  become  old  * 
but  men,  only,  attain  to  the  utmofl  extent  of 
longevity.  The  equilibrium  and  pliability  of 
the  female  body  feem,  for  a certain  time,  to 
give  it  more  durability,  and  to  render  it  lefs 
fufceptible  of  injury  from  definitive  influence. 

,zz  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  159,  160. 
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But  male  drength  is,,  without  doubt,  neceflary 
to  arrive  at  a very  great  age.  More  women, 
therefore,  becomfc  old  * but  fewer  very 
old 

Extreme  cold  is  certainly  not  favourable 
to  health,  or  to  longevity.  Mr.  Ray  fays, 
“ We  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  frofty 
weather  is  the  molt  healthful,  and  the  hardeft 
winters  the  bell.  But  I can  fee  no  reafon  for 
it ; for,  in  the  hotted:  countries  of  the  world, 
as  Brazil,  &c.  men  are  longed  lived,  where 
they  know  not  what  frod  or  fnow  means  $ the 
ordinary  age  of  man  being  no  years.” 

“ An  healthful  old  age,”  it  has  been  ob~ 
ferved,  ff  is  the  mod  valuable  period  of 
human  life.”  And  in  Cicero’s  treadle  de  Se- 
nectute,  it  is  dated,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
advanced  age,  but  what  may  be  endured  with 
chearfulnefs,  if  men  are  podeded  of  proper 
difpodtions.  Thole,  who  have  paded  their 
lives  ufefully  and  virtuoudy,  are  naturally  and 
generally  refpe&ed  at  the  clofe  of  life.  In 
advanced  age,  men  have  not  fo  much  vigour 
of  body  as  at  an  earlier  period j but,  in  other 

•a5  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  voL  I.  p.  167,  r68,  169'. 
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refpc&s,  they  may  perform  very  important 
fervices  to  the  community  [d]. 

If  real  and  valuable  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  by  a man,  during  the  progrefs  of 
his  life,  this  alfo  muft  greatly  add  to  the 
happinefs  of  an  advanced  age.  But  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  a well-fpent  life  is  Hill  more 
important ; and,  whatever  the  number  of 
years  that  may  have  been  accumulated,  no- 
thing can  tend  fo  much,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  chear,  and  to  elevate  the  mind,  as 
the  firm  belief  of  a future  ftate,  and  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  a glorious  immortality. 

[d]  “ Non  viribus,  aut  velocitatibus,  aut  celeritate 
corporis  res  magnae  geruntur  ; fed  coniilio,  au&oritate, 
fententia : quibus  non  modo  non  orbari,  fed  etiam 
augeri  fenettus  folet.” — “ Quod  fi  legere,  aut  audire 
voletis  externa,  maximas  refpublicas  ab  adolefcentibus 
labefadlatas,  a fenibiis  fuftentatas  et  reftitutas,  repe- 
netis.”  De  Sene&ute,  cap.  5, 
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